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CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON 
By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


T has frequently been said that Mr. 
Spurgeon’s real greatness was that of 
an orator, that his printed sermons 
very imperfectly reflect the man, and 

that accordingly his reputation must gradually 
fade away. ‘That he was a great orator is 
beyond question. So excellent a judge as 
Mr. William Hale White, the author of 
* Mark Rutherford,” who has had exceptional 
opportunities of hearing almost every great 
speaker of the last forty years, has said that 
in his judgment Spurgeon was second only 
to Bright among the orators of the time. His 
marvellous voice, clear as a silver bell’s and 
winning as a woman’s, rose up against the 
surging multitudes that surrounded him to 
the last, and without effort entered every 
ear. The homely, sturdy Englishman, with 
his air of composed mastery, his unfailing 
command of lucid Saxon, his power to rise 
on occasion to the heights of eloquence, his 
passionate understanding of the life of his 
people, and, above all, his yearning for their 
salvation, will not easily pass from the 
nation’s memory and heart. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
almost supernatural keenness of observation 
was a great element of his influence. At 
one time, as he sat on his platform, he 
could name every one of his five thousand 
members. Healso remembered even visitors 
with whom he had a very slight acquaintance, 
and when they came to the Tabernacle 
instantly detected them. He was pretty 
sure to find some way of making signs to 
them before the service ended, in a manner 
sometimes quaint enough. The great proof 
of his oratorical power is that no one has 
had anything like the same success in 
drawing multitudes and in keeping them 
around him. He was the most popular 
preacher that has ever appeared in Christen- 
dom, the minister of the largest church that 
has ever been formed. It did not matter 
where he preached, he could fill the greatest 
audience rooms, and, in fact, the size of his 
congregation was limited only by the build- 
ing in which he spoke. When he appeared 
first in London he was a mere boy full of 


exuberant self-confidence. He was sneered 
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at as a charlatan who would soon have his 
day, but his influence kept rising to the end, 
till at last there was no more conspicuous 
figure in the nation, no one more universally 
venerated and trusted. I remember when 
he was dying that the aristocratic journals of 
the West End often thought it worth while 
to put only one item on their bills—the 
latest account of Mr. Spurgeon’s health. 
Nevertheless, immense and signal as his 
oratorical power was, I confess it never 
appeared to me to be the main element of 
his attraction. There is a drawing of 
Spurgeon by Harry Furniss representing 
him in the pulpit on a Thursday night. It 
is by no means pleasing to look at, but it 
gives a very true impression of him as he 
appeared in his last years, weary, burdened, 
and much oppressed by illness. I can 
imagine that in his younger days, when his 
buoyancy was very marked, the whole air of 
a service would have been altered, but on 
the occasions I heard him preach he was 
dignified, quiet, somewhat heavy laden, and 
slow in his utterance. There were periods 
of tedium in the discourse, periods when he 
apparently lost for a little the ear of his 
audience. When one read the sermon in 
print, it seemed to be much finer than it 
was when delivered. What he said was 
always in a manner nobly spoken, but other 
preachers seemed to have more power to 
compel and sustain attention. I still think 
that Mr. Spurgeon’s name will flourish and 
last by means of his published sermons. It 
was through them that he was best known 
during his lifetime. They circulated, and 
they still circulate, by tens of thousands. 
In Scotland Mr. Spurgeon was perhaps even 
more regarded than in England, and this he 
owed entirely to the printed sermons. I 
can hardly imagine any one reading a series 
of them without receiving a profound and 
permanent impression. The astonishing 
ability of the preacher is as marked as his 
eloquence and his sincerity. As an unpre- 
judiced and competent critic, the Rev. H. 
R. Haweis, said many years ago: “It is 
perfectly extraordinary how able and power- 
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ful the great Baptist can be within his very 
narrow doctrinal limits.” I do not think 
that he succeeded to any great extent out- 
side of the sermons, though his “ John 
Ploughman” publications contained much 
racy matter. In the sermons there are many 
passages which a really catholic anthology 
of English prose would not omit, and an 
informing spirit which hardly breathes among 
us now. 

It may seem a hard saying, but it cannot 
be doubted that his theology was a main 
element in his lasting attraction. Why has 
Calvinism flourished so exceedingly in the 
damp, low-lying, thickly-peopled, struggling 
regions of South London, where James Wells, 
an utterly uneducated man and a Calvinist 
so high that he thought Mr. Spurgeon a 
dangerous heretic, divided the honours with 
his young neighbour, and had such a funeral 
as South London had never seen before? 
To begin with, all religions for the masses 
are essentially the same. A Roman Catholic 
theologian, Father Dalgairns, says: “Go and 
preach your uncertain hell and your obscure 
Atonement in the streets of our large towns. 
How many proselytes will you gain among 
the masses, the stench of whose corruptions 
goes up to heaven more foully every day? 
You tempt them by the dubious boon of a 
universal salvation, but in doing so you de- 
prive them of the consolation of a Saviour.” 
Mr. Spurgeon always made salvation a won- 
derful and supernatural thing, won through 
battle and agony and garments rolled in 
blood. That the blood of God should be 
one of the ordinary forces of the universe 
was to him a thing incredible. 

This great and hard-won salvation was 
sure; that is, ‘‘it did not stand in the crea- 
ture,” but rested absolutely with God. It 
was not of man nor of the will of the flesh. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s hearers had, many of them, 
missed all the prizes of life, but God did not 
choose them for the reasons that move men’s 
preference, else their case was hopeless. 
Their election was of grace, and as He 
chose them He would keep them. The 
perseverance of the saints is a doctrine 
without meaning to the majority of Chris- 
tians ; but many a poor girl with the love of 
Christ and His goodness in her heart, work- 
ing her fingers to the bone for a pittance 
that just kept her alive, with the temptations 
of the street around her, and the river beside 
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her, listened with all her soul when she 
heard that Christ’s sheep could never perish. 
Many a struggling tradesman tempted to 
dishonesty, many a widow with penury and 
loneliness before her, were lifted above all, 
and taught to look through and over the 
years coming thick with sorrow and conflict, 
and anticipate a place in the Church Trium- 
phant. 

The very poor—it must be remembered 
that South London is the poorest part in the 
metropolis—are beginning to have a hope 
that councils and parliaments will do much 
for them. They may find it so; but Mr. 
Spurgeon made little of such things. He 
taught them—the staple of his sermons is— 
that now in the living communion of the 
soul with Christ they might have all the joy 
they needed. A man too wise, too ex- 
perienced, not to know how slowly the 
battles of the poor are won, and how little 
their victories often yield—he insisted on the 
joy and peace in believing, which the world 
could neither give nor take away. Life 
might pursue its hard monotonous way of 
obscure toil, scanty wages, and a great weight 
of care, but over it all there might rest a soft 
and sacred light. The common people 
heard him gladly, and well «they might. 
They hear more than they did in his lifetime 
of the politician, the socialist, and the social 
reformer, but they miss, and will long miss, 
the great voice that so long in their midst 
cried “* Come up hither.” 

The first part of the authorised biography 
of Mr. Spurgeon has been recently published. 
It contains very little new matter, but it 
emphasises the wonder of his first appear- 
ance. When he was a boy of sixteen he had 
practically reached the conclusions that 
moved his life, and, more than that, he had 
full power of expressing them. Let it be 
remembered that his style of preaching was 
never that of ayoung man. He had nothing 
to say about the events of the time; he 
cared nothing for little ingenuities and 
twistings of texts. He did not even take to 
the non-theological part of Scripture, and 
acquire a reputation for paraphrasing Scrip- 
ture anecdotes. He plunged at once into 
the depths of the deep sea. When a mere 
boy of nineteen, surrounded by a great 
London congregation, he preached on such 
texts as “ Accepted in the beloved” ; ‘“* No 
man can come unto me except the Father, 
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which hath sent me, draw him ;” “I am the 
Lord, I change not, therefore the sons of 
Jacob are not consumed.” No such wonder- 
ful book of sermons exists as the first volume 
of the “Metropolitan Pulpit” when the youth 
of the preacher is considered. It proves 
that the preacher was already at full stature, 
a great master of English style, and a pro- 
found theologian. He had a theology, as 
has been well said, which is the hardest of 
all theologies to express in ordinary language. 
One step beyond it would have plunged him 
into scholastic metaphysics. Yet he was 
perfectly at his ease, and revelled in preaching 
the profoundest mysteries of Christianity to 
the common people. As Principal Edwards 
has said, “ The Calvinism of the Puritans 
may be true or not true, but it is at least a 
great theology, and the language of the 
seventeenth century was its natural, fit, and 
powerful expression.” Mr. Spurgeon was 
master of two languages: he could speak 
this great language of the seventeenth 
century, and he could speak the non-theo- 
logical language of the nineteenth century. 
If Calvinistic theology survives, I think his 
sermons will survive, as the clearest and 
most balanced and the most powerful state- 
ment of that theology that exists in popular 
form. 

As a man Mr. Spurgeon, while firm and 
decided, was chiefly memorable for his 
extreme courtesy of manner, for the patience 
and attention with which he listened to 
opinions differing from his own. His life 
for years was very secluded, and he saw only 
a few intimate friends. He was occupied 
with his own immense labours and in close 
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and careful reading. He was never in the 
strict sense a scholar, and he never seriously 
modified his views, although he came to lay 
far less stress on various points, such as the 
difference between Arminians and Calvinists, 
and the supposed physical horrors of eternal 
punishment. Gentle as he was, few found 
it possible to move him. Notwithstanding 
his affection for Mr. Gladstone, he was 
intensely opposed to Home Rule. Ata period 
when it seemed likely that Mr. Gladstone 
would prevail, when the Pigott episode took 
place, a Home Rule enthusiast travelled up 
to London with Mr. Spurgeon in a railway 
carriage and explained how impossible it was 
to resist the combination of forces making 
for Home Rule. Mr. Spurgeon listened 
with his habitual courtesy, and said nothing 
till the end of the journey was reached, then 
he shook his head and replied, ‘ Ah, well, 
the Lord will confound them all yet.” This 
was his habitual temper in the face of oppo- 
sition. He was very little fitted to bear the 
strain of the last lacerating years of his life, 
when he was estranged from so many of his 
brethren by what is known as the Downgrade 
Controversy. Principal Edwards has sug- 
gested that Mr. Spurgeon saw what he saw 
as clear as sunlight, and did not see at all 
what he did not see with perfect clearness. 
One fresh step would have brought him face 
to face with weird and threatening shapes, 
but he never took it. In all the stress of 
the struggle he never lost the profound 
reverence of those who really knew him. 
He fell like a tower, and his removal meant 
for many a change in the whole landscape of 
life. 





BEDTIME 


Sue kneels and folds her baby hands, 
And gaily babbling lisps her prayer. 


What if she laughs ? 


God understands 


The joyous heart that knows no care, 


Her prayer is like a new-fledged bird 
That cannot flutter to its tree ; 

But God will lift it, having heard, 
Up to the nest where it would be. 


Vipa Briss 








SKIPPER IRESON’S RIDE 


By J. DEANE HILTON 


HIRTY years ago the name of John 
Greenleaf Whittier, the New England 
Quaker-poet, was almost unknown 
to the general reader on this side 

of the Atlantic. A few of his ballads, such 
as “ Maud Miiller ” and “ Barbara Frietchie,” 
found their way into gift-books and selections 
of poetry; and small volumes of his poems, 
including the “Voices of Freedom,” which 
were very popular with the Anti-Slavery party 
in this country, had a limited sale. Since 
that time, however, Whittier’s fame has con- 
tinued to grow steadily in England, and 
although he will probably never attain the 
popularity of his more scholarly contemporary, 
Longfellow, there is now a large and _in- 
creasing demand for complete editions of his 
works. 

There will be few readers of this paper 
who are unacquainted with the stirring ballad 
“ Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” which will be found 
among the “ Home Ballads.” It is one of the 
legends of New England, and its quaintness 
and vigour have made it a favourite in the 
study and on the platform. 

The young reciter, both in England and 
America, has worked his will upon it these 
many years past. The poem begins: 


Of all the rides since the birth of time, 

Told in story or sung in rhyme,— 

On Apuleius’s Golden Ass, 

Or one-eyed Calendar’s horse of brass, 

Witch astride of a human back, 

Islam's prophet on Al-Bord4k,— 

The strangest ride that ever was sped 

Was Ireson’s, out from Marblehead ! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in acart 
By the women of Marblehead ! 


After enduring the punishment of tarring 
and feathering, and the execrations of a whole 
population, the doomed skipper speaks in 
his agony and remorse : 


‘‘ Hear me, neighbours! "’ at last he cried, 
** What to me is this noisy ride ? 
What is the shame that clothes the skin 
To the nameless horror that lives within? 
Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck, 
And hear a cry from a reeling deck! 


Hate me and curse me—I only dread 

The hand of God and the face of the dead!” 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead ! 


Then the wife of the skipper lost at sea 
said, ‘*God has touched him !—why should 
we?” 

Said an old wife, mourning her only son : 


“* Cut the rogue’s tether and let him run!’ 

So with soft relentings and rude excuse, 

Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 

And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 

And left him alone with his shame and sin. 
Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried ina cart 
By the women of Marblehead ! 


What crime had this man committed that 
merited torture, and exposure to the derision 
of the mob? What evidence had he given 
of hardness of heart? In a work entitled, 
‘*‘ History and Traditions of Marblehead,” by 
Samuel Roads, jun., published nearly twenty 
years ago, a full account is given of the 
offence laid to Ireson’s charge. It is recorded 
that on Sunday, the 30th of October, in the 
year 1808, the fishing schooner Betty, under 
the command of Benjamin Ireson, arrived at 
Marblehead from cod-fishing on the Grand 
Banks. The crew told a tale, which, if true, 
stamped the skipper as a man utterly devoid 
of human sympathy, though at the same 
time keenly alive to his pecuniary interests. 
They charged him with a crime always held 
by sailors and fishermen to be one of special 
atrocity ; the refusal to render assistance to 
a sinking ship. It was stated that, on the 
previous Friday, the Betty passed the Active, 
of Portland, close to Cape Cod lighthouse. 
She was sinking and asked for help. The 
sturdy mariners of the Befty, so they said, 
implored Ireson to save the crew; but the: 
avaricious skipper valued his cargo of dead 
cod more highly than human lives, and held 
steadily on his course, expressing delight at 
seeing his trade rivals in a “ tight place.” 


Small pity for him !—He sailed away 
From a leaking ship, in Chaleur Bay,— 
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Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 

‘With his own town’s people on her deck ! 

“Lay by! lay by!’ they called to him ; 

Back he answered, ‘‘ Sink or swim! 

Brag of your catch of fish again! ”’ 

And off he sailed through the fog and rain! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead ! 


This romantic devotion to purely com- 
mercial considerations outraged Yankee 
public opinion. The inhabitants of Marble- 
head, like people all the world over, were 
quick to think ill of their neighbour. Most 
of us, more’s the pity, find it difficult to dis- 
believe a plausible piece of scandal. The 
‘sea tale was accepted at once as plain truth, 
and popular indignation against Ireson rose 
“to fever heat. In a few days the injurious 
charge received apparent confirmation. The 
sloop Swallow came into port, bringing 
Captain Gibbons, the commander of the 
foundered schooner. This person’s state- 
ment tallied exactly with that made by the 
crew of the Befty, and Ireson’s guilt was now 
believed on all hands to be proved beyond 
the possibility of doubt. Mobs are not 
noted for coolness of judgment or careful 
weighing of evidence ; their hasty vengeance 
is apt to fall on the innocent. What after 
all did Captain Gibbons’ evidence prove: 
nothing against Ireson. It only went to 
show that the Betty had refused assistance ; 
it threw no light on the question of whether 
the crew or the skipper was responsible for 
the refusal. Ireson had Jeddart justice ; 
long after the punishment had been inflicted, 
the charge made against him was examined 
into more closely. The fishermen were 
resolved to make a public example. One 
moonlight night a crowd of “ stern-faced 
men” seized him. He was deluged with 
tar, and smothered in feathers ; this method 
of dealing with a person whose acts or 
opinions have rendered him unpopular has 
always been a favourite one with the 
American rowdy; it is often spoken of 
lightly, but the horrible cruelty of the punish- 
ment can only be fully appreciated by those 
who have witnessed it ; in some cases it is 
followed by the death of the victim. Ireson 
was then placed in a dory, tightly bound, 
and dragged through the town, surrounded 
by a crowd of rough men and boys, hurling 
every kind of insult at the wretched man. 
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One can picture the wild, lawless scene ; the’ 
sea of furious faces, the hoarse cries of 
hatred and contempt, the unearthly figure 
of the skipper placed on a pinnacle of shame, 
and the moonbeams calmly shining on all, 
mocking the mad violence and injustice of 
men. 


Body of turkey, head of owl, 
Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl. 
Feathered and ruffled in every part, 
Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 
Scores of women, old and young, 
Strong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 
Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 
Shouting and singing the shrill refrain : 
‘‘ Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Tarr’d an’ featherr’d, an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!” 


The vengeance of the angry, mistaken men 
of Marblehead was sated. The cart arrived 
at the door of Ireson’s house—the bottom of 
the dory had come out, and the ride was 
finished in a cart—and he was permitted to 
go. Before entering the house, he turned 
and addressed his fellow-townsmen with 
simple dignity: “I thank you for my ride, 
gentlemen ; but you will live to regret it.” 

He had borne his martyrdom with 
patience, returning no answer to the insults 
of the mob. He was sustained by the con- 
sciousness of innocence, and also, let us hope, 
by the faith that in the end his God would 
make that innocence manifest to all men. 
Ireson was worthy of his lineage, worthy of 
the men of the Mayflower. He might fitly 
be described in the words which Whittier 
applies to another New England captain in 
the poem of the “ Branded Hand ” : 


Brave seaman ! 
With thy thoughtful brow and gray, 
And the old heroic spirit of our earlier, better day. 
In thy lone and long night-watches, 
Sky above and wave below, 
Thou didst learn a higher wisdom than 
The babbling schoolmen know. 


The truth, long suppressed, was established 
at last. It was too late to undo the wrong ; 
Skipper Ireson was fated never to hear the 
voice of regret, never to hear the prayers for 
pardon of those who had injured him. His 
townsmen could clear his memory, and that 
was all. It appeared that when the Betty 
sighted the wreck a great tempest was raging, 
which made it dangerous, if not suicidal, to 
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render any assistance. Ireson consulted his 
crew ; but they refused to endanger their 
lives and the cargo by approaching the 
wreck. He then proposed to lay by, and 
wait till calmer weather permitted of a 
rescue. This the crew refused to do, and, in 
direct opposition to the orders of the skipper, 
carried the schooner into Marblehead. Then, 
to save themselves from the just resentment 
of the fishing population, they set afloat a 
foul libel upon their captain. Of these 
infamous wretches it is difficult to speak in 
terms of moderation; their brutality and 
cowardice were equalled by their hypocrisy. 
They must have gone about the town, passing 
as large-hearted, humane sailors, disgusted 
with the avarice and callousness of their 
captain. They inflamed the wrath of the 
people, and no doubt followed Ireson’s cart 
with jeers and insults. These craven sailors 
deserved a more severe punishment than they 
made their unfortunate captain undergo ; but 
I believe no information as to whether any 
retribution overtook them has come down 
to us. , 

The truth of the old proverb that a lie 
will get round the world while truth is putting 
on his boots is illustrated by this incident ; 
for, although Skipper Ireson’s innocence was 
proved, the false version of the affair lived on 
with the obstinate vitality of a picturesque 
lie. It became a popular legend, told by 
many a fireside and in many a fo’castle. 
The real facts were known only to a few. 
The poet Whittier, as we have seen, em- 
bodied the libel in a ballad, which has gone 
round the world. But now the truth, though 
so heavily handicapped, has a chance of equal 
publicity with the falsehood, and doubtless it 
will prevail. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling lived for a consider- 
able time on the New England coast, studying 
the people and the cod fishing industry on 
the Grand Banks with equal assiduity. He 
has lately given us the results of his micro- 
scopic studies in the delightful book, 
“ Captains Courageous,” which will be read by 
thousands who never read or listen to 
poetry; it will be perused with avidity by 
generations of British and American boys yet 
unborn. In Chapter IV., Mr. Kipling tells 
how young Harvey Cheyne is called upon to 
take his part in an impromptu entertain- 
ment in the cabin of the fishing-schooner, 
the Were Here. He proposed to recite 
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“Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” that he had beer 
taught at school, thinking it would be appro- 
priate to the time and place. But as soon 
as he had mentioned the title, Disko Troop, 
the skipper, banged his foot down on the 
deck, saying: “ Don’t go on, young feller. 
That’s a mistaken jedgment—one o’ the 
worst kind, too, becaze it’s catchin’ to the 
ear.” Then the old skipper goes on to tell 
the true story, and concludes thus: 
**Tweren’t the women neither that tarred 
and feathered him— Marblehead women 
don’t act that way—’twas a passel o’ men 
an’ boys, an’ they carted him around town 
in an old dory till the bottom fell aout, an’ 
Ireson he told ’em they’d be sorry for it 
some day. Well, the facts come aout later, 
same’s they usually do, too late to be any 
ways useful to an honest man; an’ Whittier 
he come along an’ picked up the slack end 
of a lyin’ tale, an’ tarred an’ feathered Ben 
Ireson all over onct more after he was dead. 
’Twas the only time Whittier ever slipped 
up, an’ ’tweren’t fair. I whaled Dan good 
when he brought that piece back from 
school. You don’t know no better, 0” 
course, but I’ve give you the facts, hereafter 
an’ evermore to be remembered. Ben Ireson 
weren’t no sech kind o’ man as Whittier 
makes aout; my father he knew him weil, 
before an’ after that business, an’ you beware 
o’ hasty jedgments, young feller. Next!” 

This is satisfactory so far. Mr. Kipling 
has vindicated Skipper Ireson out of the 
mouth of Disko Troop, who is distined to be 
one of the popular characters of fiction. 
But one word more remains to be said ; it is 
perhaps not generally known that Whittier ac- 
knowledged his mistake, and expressed regret 
that he had unwittingly done injustice to the 
memory of an innocent man. He sent the 
following letter to Mr. Samuel Roads, the 
author of “ History and Traditions of Marble- 
head” : 

“Oak Knott, DANVERS, 
“* Fifth Month 18th, 1880. 

“My pEAR FrieEND,—I heartily thank 
thee for a copy of ‘ History of Marblehead.’ 
I have read it with great interest. I think 
good use has been made of the abundant 
material. No town in Essex has a record 
more honourable than Marblehead ; no one 
has done more to develop the industriab 
interests of our New England seaboard, and 
certainly none have given such evidence of 
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self-sacrificing patriotism. I am glad the 

story of it has been told, and told so well. 
“TI have no doubt that thy version of 
Skipper Ireson is a correct one. My verse 
was solely founded on a fragment of rhyme 
which I heard from one of my early school- 
mates, a native of Marblehead. I supposed 
the story to which it referred dated back at 
least a century. I knew nothing of the 
particulars, and the narrative of the ballad 
was pure fancy. I am glad for the sake of 
truth and justice that the real facts are given 
in the book. I certainly would not know- 
ingly do injustice to any one, dead or living. 

‘1 am, very truly, thy friend, 
“ JouN G. WHITTIER.” 


So it appears the women of Marblehead 
were not women of marble heart ; their fair 
fingers were never defiled with hot tar. 
Ireson suffered under the rougher discipline 
of male hands. 

“Skipper Ireson’s Ride” will lose nothing of 
its popularity because justice has been done ; 
but unlike “The Branded Hand,” “The 
Slave Ship,” ‘ Barclay of Ury,” and many 
other true incidents told in verse, it will be 
read and appreciated as a work of imagina- 
tion. The cruel punishment inflicted on an 


innocent man by the sudden fury of a mob 
might teach Ireson’s countrymen to-day a 
lesson. It is often a difficult matter to sift 
truth from falsehood in a court of justice, 
when the calm, deliberate inquiry is never 
hurried, where passion has no voice. Even 
under these conditions fatal mistakes are 
sometimes made, the innocent suffer and the 
guilty go free. How much greater are the 
chances of error where private vengeance and 
racial hatred have free scope “in the mid- 
night raid of terror”? Ireson’s innocence 
has been proclaimed after long years; but 
on earth the right does not always triumph. 
His name might be suffering a universality 
of execration unto this day. Many other 
men, both white and black, may have been 
done to death for crimes they never com- 
mitted, their memory loaded with infamy, 
their children made heritors of a legacy of 
shame. We are too busy with the affairs of 
the moment to spend time in rectifying the 
errors of the past. 

Tolerance and mercy are beautiful at all 
times ; they show the truest wisdom, too, 
for they leave no occasion for bitter, un- 
availing regrets. In the words of the sturdy 
skipper, Disko Troop, let us ‘“ Beware o’ 
hasty jedgments.” 
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By THE VERY Rev. W. CLAVELL INGRAM, D.D., DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


ITH the early story of the monas- 
tery in mind, we will now follow 
the line of the cloisters, which 
will bring us to the ruins of 

the infirmary of the Abbey. This was a 
magnificent early English building, erected 
by Abbot John de Caleto in 1252, on the 
south-east of the church. It consisted of 
dormitories, great hall, chapel,and Infirmarer’s 
lodge. Here the aged and infirm monks 
spent the few last years of their lives, during 
which they were permitted certain relaxations 
of the strict rule of the Order. The infirmary 
was destroyed by Cromwell’s fanatical soldiers, 
and but little remains of the building beyond 


the arches of the great hall, parts of its aisles, 
and portions of the Infirmarer’s lodge, the 
hall of which is a most beautiful thirteenth 
century room, and now forms part of one of 
the canon’s houses. 

Leaving the infirmary to the right, we will 
pass into the church through the small door 
in the south transept, commonly known as 
the Monks’ Door. Inside the church, close 
to this entrance, on the left, are some steps 
which lead to an underground passage 
beneath the south transept. This passage 
follows the course of the foundations of the 
second Saxon church, of which we have 
already spoken as having been built by King 
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Edgar and St. Athelwold in a.D. 970, and 
which was destroyed by the great fire in 
A.D. 1116. 

It was here that Hereward the Wake 
passed his night of prayer and watching 
before being knighted by his Uncle Brando, 
the then abbot. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand how 
Hereward the Wake could have reconciled it 
with his knightly vows and to his conscience 
that he was justified in pillaging the monas- 
tery, as he afterwards did at the head of the 
Danes in the time of Abbot Thoroldus, his 
Uncle Brando’s successor. The fact that 
he saved some of the treasures of the 
Abbey from falling into the hands of the 
Normans served, no doubt, as a _ con- 
venient excuse, and poor as it was it seems 
to have been one with which he was easily 
satisfied. 

Some few years ago, when it was found 


- mecessary to take down and rebuild the 


great central tower of the Cathedral, these 
foundations and remains of the old Saxon 
church were opened out, and upon the floor 
was discovered a compressed layer of ashes, 
some inches thick, manifestly the remains of 
the great fire in which the church was 
destroyed in A.D. 1116. 

On ascending from this underground 
passage there are to be noticed three small 





chapels, which form the eastern aisle of the 
south transept. The first of these to the 
south isknown as the chapel of St.Kyneburga, 
the eldest daughter of King Penda. It is to 
her that the church at Castor, as well as this 
chapel, is dedicated. About the year 1000 
Abbot Elsinus removed the bodies of St. 
Kyneburga and her sister, St. Kyneswitha, 
from the church at Castor, where they had 
been first buried, to Peterborough, and it is 
possible that they may have been eventually 
buried in this chapel, they having been 
associated with their three brothers, Peada, 
Wulfere, and Etheldred, in founding the 
original monastery. 

The next chapel—the middle one—is 
dedicated to St. Benedict, the founder of 
the Order to which the monastery belonged ; 
and the third chapel, the one nearest to the 
choir, is dedicated to St. Oswald. 

It was in this last, before the altar of St. 
Oswald that the heart of Abbot Robert 
Sutton was, by his own direction, buried, he 
having died abroad in 1274 on his home- 
ward journey, after attending the Council of 
Lyons, to which he had been summoned by 
Pope Gregory X. 

It was also probably here in this chapel, 
which has always been known as that of St. 
Oswald, that the renowned relic, ‘the arm 
of St. Oswald,” was kept. The story of the 
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arm, as told by Gunton, who quotes Bede 
and others, is as follows : 

“ This Oswald, King of Northumberland, 
was very free and liberal in giving of alms to 
the poor; and one day, whilst he sate at 
meat, one of his servants told him of a great 
number of poor people come to his gate for 
relief. Whereupon, King Oswald sent them 
meat from his own table, and, there not being 
enough to serve them all, he caused one of 
his silver dishes to be cut in pieces and to 
be distributed amongst the rest. Which 
Aydanus, a bishop (who came out of Scot- 
land to convert and instruct those Northern 
parts of England), beholding, took the King 
by the right hand, saying, ‘Let this hand 
never wax old or be corrupted,’ which came 
to pass; for Penda, King of the Mercians, 
being of a fierce nature and withal ambitious, 
made war upon his neighbouring kings, and 
particularly upon Oswald, King of 
Northumberland, who was a Christian. 
Him Penda -encountered at Oswald- 
street, now Oswestre, in Shropshire, and 
there overthrew him, and caused him to 
be torn in pieces, when some, in remem- 
brance of Bishop Aydan’s blessing, pre- 
served his arm. This arm was first 
deposited at Bamburgh, a religious place 
in Yorkshire. Walter of Wittlesea writing 
the story thereof, tells that it was 
brought to the monastery of Burgh by 
Winegotus of Bebebersh, but saith not 
when; therefore, I cannot conjecture 
better than that it was by the procure- 
ment of Abbot Elsinus about the year 
1005. 

“It is said that this arm wrought 
many cures upon diseased folk, and that 
it was of such fame in the days of King 
Stephen, that he himself came to Peter- 
borough purposely for to see it; and 
offered his ring to St. Oswald, and also 
remitted to the monastery the sum of 
forty marks in which it was indebted to 
him.” 

So far as can be ascertained there 
is no record of the arm having been in 
the first church, but it certainly was in 
the second Saxon church, that of Edgar 
and Athelwold, for it was stolen from 
the church in the raid made upon 
the monastery by the Danes, led by 
Hereward the Wake, about the year 
1070 A.D., during the time of Abbot 
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Thoroldus, and it was recovered by Prior 
Adelwoldus, who escaped with it from the 
hands of the raiders at night when they had 
halted and were feasting. It was with other 
treasures saved from the great fire which 
destroyed the church in a.p. 1116, and it 
was solemnly replaced in the present church 
at the consecration of the choir in A.D. 1140 
by Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, in the 
presence of the Abbots of Ramsey, Crow- 
land, and Thorney, many nobles, and a vast 
number of people. Hugh Candidus says 
that at that time he “saw it, kissed it, 
handled it.” Not long afterwards it was 
shown by Abbot Martin de Bec to King 
Stephen, who, as we have already said, came 
to Peterborough purposely to see it ; some 
sixty years later, it was shown by Abbot 
Acarius to King John, and there is a statute 
of Abbot Walter de St. Edmunds, who 
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governed the monastery from 1233 to 1246, 
in which it was ordered that the arm of 
St. Oswald should be carried in solemn 
procession yearly on the Feast of the Dedi- 
cation and on the Feast of St. Oswald, 
August 5. 

What ultimately became of the arm is 
unknown. 

In the south aisle of the choir, beneath an 
arch in the north wall of St. Oswald’s 
Chapel, is a grave in which lie three of the 
great builders of the church—namely, Abbot 
John de Sais, who was the first builder of 
the present church, Abbot Martin de Bec 
who followed him, and who so far completed 
the choir that it could be, and was, con- 
secrated and used for divine service, and 
Abbot Andrew, who probably finished the 
nave and built the western transepts; and 
one cannot help feeling that there is a certain 
fitness in the fact that these men who, in 
building, so wonderfully worked out one and 
the same great idea, should, after their 
labours, rest in one and the same grave. 

Nearly opposite to this grave is a recum- 
bent figure of Archbishop Magee, whose 
eloquent voice was so often heard here pro- 
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claiming salvation through Him, in the 
faith of whom, these great builders lived, 
worked, and died. 

A little further east, a few feet to the 
south-west of the high altar, is a spot 
which recalls some of the saddest of 
memories and the most pathetic of 
incidents. Here the body of Mary 
Queen of Scots lay buried for some five 
and twenty years, till she was removed 
by order of King James to Westminster 
Abbey. 

Surely there are few sadder or more 
pathetic stories than that of the last 
years of that unhappy queen, a story 
so closely connected with Peterborough 
that it may well be shortly told here. 
On February 7, A.D. 1586, the com- 
missioners appointed to see to the 
carrying out of her execution, namely 
John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
Earl Marshal of England, Henry Gray, 
Earl of Kent, Thomas Andrews, Sheriff 
of Northamptonshire, and others, came 
to Fotheringhay and informed the 
queen that her execution had been 
fixed to take place on the morrow. 
In no way dismayed at the cruelty 
and abruptness of the message, she quietly 
asked that her confessor might come to 
her to help her prepare for her end, and, 
incredible as it seems to be, this request was 
insultingly refused. The queen, however, 
remained quiet and calm; and, after supper, 
perused and revised her will, and then at her 
usual hour she retired to rest. She slept 
part of the night, and spent the remainder 
in prayer. Day being come she arose, and, 
having called her servants together, she read 
over her will to them, and then prepared to 
meet the Commissioners. Passing from her 
chamber, with her crucifix in her hand, she 
showed no sign of sadness till she was 
touched by the sight of the grief of her 
servants, whom she endeavoured to comfort 
with affectionate expressions. 

Meeting the Commissioners in the passage 
leading to the great hall, she requested that 
her servants might remain with her to the 
end ; even this poor consolation was at first 
cruelly refused her, though the Commissioners 
finally consented to permit six of her at- 
tendants to accompany her to the great hall 
of the Castle, where a low scaffold had been 
erected and hung with black. “This she 
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ascended with much willingness and ease, 
and took her seat, the Earls of Shrewsbury 
and Kent standing on her right hand, Mr. 
Andrews, the Sheriff, on her left, and the 
two executioners opposite before her. Then 
was the commission read by Beal, clerk of 
the council, which she seemed as little to 
regard as if it had not concerned her at 
all.” ; 

Dr. Fletcher, Dean of Peterborough, was 
then desired by the Commissioners to pray, 
which he did in words which are preserved 
in Gunton’s account, but which are, perhaps, 
best omitted here. The tone, however, of 
his prayer may, perhaps, be understood when 
we say that, a few minutes later, when the 
executioner held up the poor bleeding head, 
which he had severed from the body, 
the Dean had the heart to cry: “ So 
perish all the queen’s enemies.” 

“The Dean having ended his 
prayer, the two executioners and her 
women began to disrobe the queen, 
whereat she said, with a smiling 
countenance, that she was never 
served by such grooms before, nor 
was she wont to put off her clothes 
before such a company. Her 
women, with a ‘Corpus Christi’ 
cloth, wrapped up three cornerwise, 
covered her face; which done, they 
departed and the queen was left 
alone to close up the tragedy of her 
life by herself, which she did with 
her wonted courage, and devotion, 
kneeling upon the cushion, and say- 
ing, ‘ Lord, in Thee have I trusted, 
let me never be confounded.’ Then 
she groped for the block, where she 
laid down her head, crying, ‘ Lord, 
into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit’; and then the executioner, 
at two strokes, separated her head 
from her body, and then, holding up 
the head, shewed it to the assembly, 
and Dean Fletcher cried, ‘So perish 
all the queen’s enemies.’ 

“The body of the queen was em- 
balmed, and it remained at Fothering- 
hay until the night of Sunday, the 
goth of July following, when it was 
removed bytorch-light from the Castle 
of Fotheringhay, by Garter King at 
Arms and other heralds, to Peter- 
borough Cathedral, where it was re- 





ceived by the Bishop, Dr. Howland, the Dean, 
Dr. Fletcher, and others, between one and 
two o’clock in the morning. The coffin was. 
then placed in a vault prepared for it on the 
south-west of the high altar, but no service 
was then said, it being thought good and 
agreed that this should be done at the day 
and time of solemnity. 

** Upon Monday, in the afternoon, came to 
Peterborough, all the lords and ladies and 
other assistants appointed, and at the 
Bishop’s Palace was prepared a great supper 
for them, where all at one table supped in 
the great chamber, which was hanged with 
black, and where was state set on the right 
side thereof of purple velvet. 

“Upon Tuesday morning, the first day of 
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August, the chief mourners, lords and ladies, 
and other assistants being ready, about ten 
of the clock they marched from the hall of 
the Bishop’s Palace as followeth: the 
Countess of Bedford, chief mourner, fol- 
lowed by the Earls of Rutland and Lincoln, 
the Countess of Rutland and the Countess 
of Lincoln, the Bishops of Peterborough and 
Lincoln, the Lord Chamberlain and the Lord 
Steward, Lords Willoughby, Compton, and 
Mordaunt, the Dean of Peterborough, Ladies 
Mordaunt, Talbot, Dudley, St. John of Basing, 
St. John of Bletshoe, Savel, Cecil, Montague, 
Nowel, and Manners. Eight Scotish gentle- 
women, eight knights, eighteen Scotish 
gentlemen, two Kings-at-arms, Garter and 
Clarentius, five heralds-at-arms, and an hun- 
dred poor women. The Prebendaries and 
Quires received them at the church door, 
where the Scotish all saving Mr. Melvin 
departed, and would not tarry at sermon, 
which was preached by the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, on the text, ‘ Lord, let me know mine 
end.’ The ceremony of burial was done by 
the Dean; and so they departed to the 
Bishop’s house, where was a great feast 
appointed accordingly; the concourse of 
people was of many thousands, and after 
dinner the nobles departed away every one 
towards his own house. After that the body 
of the queen had rested in this place the 
space of twenty-five years, her son, King 
James, being minded to remove it to West- 
minster, wrote to the Church of Peterborough, 
requiring that the body of his dearest mother 
should be delivered to the Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, to whom he had 
committed the charge of seeing it translated 
to Westminster, which was done on the 
11th of October, 1612.” 

Passing on eastward, the choir aisle leads 
‘into the eastern chapel, or, as it used to be 
called, the “ New Building.” This was the 
last addition to the minster made by the 
monks before the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. It forms a kind of ambulatory out- 
side the Norman apse, to which it acts as a 
support, and has been built in the most 
clever manner so as to form part of it. Its 
fan-shaped roof is of extreme delicacy and 
beauty, and the whole building, though 
perpendicular in style, harmonises perfectly 
with the severe Norman on to which it has 
been built. It was begun by Abbot Richard 
Ashton, about A.D. 1440, and completed by 
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Abbot Robert Kirkton about 4.D. 1520, 
The names of these two Abbots are recorded, 
in the quaint fashion of the day, in the string 
course that runs round the building beneath 
the windows—the name of the one being 
represented by a small ash-tree growing out 
of a tun, and that of the other by the letters 
A. R., followed by the figures of a church, or 
kirk, andatun. The latter of these is also 
to be found in the string course outside 
above the windows, and also on the Dean’s 
Gateway, which was the last building erected 
by Abbot Kirkton. Under the windows on 
the north side of the eastern chapel is a 
curiously carved representation of St. Wul- 
fade’s stag hunt. Here, in the eastern chapel, 
is to be seen, in the defaced monuments, 
some of the destructive handiwork of Crom- 
well and his followers, who, like the heathen 
of old, came up into God’s holy place and 
defiled it, breaking down the carved work 
thereof with axes and hammers. Passing 
round the eastern chapel we come to the 
north aisle of the choir, where, on the north- 
west of the high altar, and almost exactly 
opposite the spot where Mary Queen of 
Scots was first buried, lies poor Catherine of 
Aragon, the first wife of King Henry the 
Eighth. 

John Chambers, the last Abbot of Peter- 
borough, became its first Bishop at the 
dissolution of monasteries, when King Henry 
the Eighth despoiled the Abbey, but out of 
part of its revenues provided for a bishop 
and cathedral body. 

John Chambers became Abbot in 1528, in 
succession to Robert Kirkton, and Gunton 
tells us that: “In his first year Cardinal 
Wolsey came to Peterborough, where he kept 
his Easter, Upon Palm Sunday he carried 
his palm, going with the monks in proces- 
sion, and the following Thursday he kept 
his Maundy, washing and kissing the feet of 
a number of poor people, to whom, also, he 
gave alms. On Easter day he went in pro- 
cession in his cardinal’s vestments, and sang 
High Mass himself. 

“In the seventh year of this John, Cath- 
erine, the first wife of King Henry VIII., 
and mother of Queen Mary, died at Kim- 
bolton Castle, in the county of Huntington, 
January 8, 1535, and was buried in this 
church, betwixt the pillars on the north side 
of the Quire, near to the great altar, her 
hearse being covered with a black velvet 
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pall, crossed with white cloth of silver, with 
her Spanish scutcheons affixed thereto. Some 
write, that for her sake the church of Peter- 
borough fared the better at the dissolution 
of abbeys, and was turned into a cathedral.” 
And it is also added: “ There is this tradi- 
tional story concerning the preservation of 
this church at the dissolution of abbeys, 
that a little after Queen Catherine’s inter- 
ment here, ‘some courtiers, suggesting to 
the King how well it would become his 
greatness to erect a fair monument for her, 
he answered, ‘ Yes, he would leave 
her one of the goodliest monuments 
in Christendom’ — meaning this 
church, for he had then in his 
thoughts the demolishing of abbeys, 
which shortly after followed.” 

Gunton goes on to say: “I have 
not, as yet, seen any record show- 
ing how John Chambers demeaned 
himself towards King Henry, or 
complied with him in that great 
dissolution of abbeys, that the 
King should continue him in his 
place, and not put him to death, 
as he did some, or depose him, as 
he did others. But probable it is 
that Abbot John loved to sleepin  , § 
a whole skin, and desired to die 
in his nest, wherein he had lived 
so long, and perhaps might use 
such means as might preserve (if 
not his means to his church yet) 
his church to posterity.” 

The high altar has of late years 
been replaced exactly where it 
originally stood, beneath a canopied 
reredos of extremely beautiful de- 
sign, which replaced that des- 
troyed by Cromwell’s soldiers ; and 
the choir has been refloored with 
the richest of marble pavements. 
The choir stalls have been re- 
moved from the east of the Lantern 
Tower, and replaced in their 
original positions in the two eastern 
bays of the nave. All that was 
found of the ancient woodwork 
has been carefully preserved, and 
its design faithfully adhered to in 
the new work. On the dean’s stall 
the smaller of the carved figures 
represent scenes in the history of 
St. Oswald’s arm ; and in those on 
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the vice-dean’s stall the history of St. Athel- 
wold and King Edgar and the building of 
the second Saxon church is represented ; and 
all the stalls are enriched with statuettes re- 
presenting the many persons of note who 
have been connected with the cathedral. 

A magnificent organ, the gift of a living 
benefactor, is placed in the north triforium. 

In the fourteenth century the great cen- 
tral Norman tower was taken down, its east 
and west Norman arches replaced by pointed 
ones, and the tower rebuilt as it at present 
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appears, and in connection with this an 
interesting matter is to be noticed. 

The roof of the nave, one, at any rate, of 
the oldest in England, was originally flat like 
that of the north and south transepts ; but 
it is now in the form of a very low waggon 
roof and the heads of the shafts upon which 
it formerly rested were like those in the 
transepts, flat and square, but they have been 
sliced off at the top, and it is probable 
that the alteration in the shape of this 
roof was made when the central tower 
was rebuilt, with its pointed western arch, in 
A.D. 1350. 

The intention at that time seems to have 
been to do away with the wooden roof and 
replace it by a groined roof of stone. The 
shafts were prepared for this, and at the west 
end of the nave a start had actually been 
made with this vaulting. It was then, no 
doubt, found that, owing to the great width of 
the nave, the outward thrust of the groined 
roof would have been so great that the walls 
could not have supported the strain. The 
wooden roof had therefore to be replaced ; 
but inasmuch as the apex of the pointed 
arch of the central tower was now some feet 
higher than that of the ancient Norman 
arch, the roof, if replaced flat in its original 
position, would have cut off the top of the 
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arch, and so the ancient roof was ‘slit down 
its whole length on either side, and replaced 
in its present form, leaving the whole of the 
great arch visible. 

The roof is well worthy of a careful inspec- 
tion. The figures and paintings with which 
it is decorated are of the quaintest character, 
and can be well seen from the south tri- 
forium. 

Passing now to the west end of the 
church, we find in the western transepts one 
of the most delicate and beautiful examples 
that exist of the gradual development of the 
early English style of architecture from the 
Norman. Nothing can be more lovely than 
the intermingling of the early English pipe- 
stem shafts and delicately groined roof with 
the rich and solid ornament of the Norman 
period, and it is most interesting to trace in 
the blending of the two styles the handiwork 
of the same builder. 

In a.D. 1541 John Chambers, the last 
abbot, became the first Bishop of Peter- 
borough, the monastery ceased to be, and a 
cathedral body was organised in its place. 
Since that time the history of the cathedral 
has at times been one of sad and senseless 
destruction, but in later years it has been a 
record of most careful, skilful and successful 
restoration. 





THE GOSPEL IN THE SHIRE HIGHLANDS 


By A. WERNER 


NE of Livingstone’s dreams was the 
establishment of a British colony 
in the beautiful country to which 
he gave the name of the Shiré 

Highlands. Only two or three years after 
his death the dream began to be fulfilled, 
but in a modest and tentative manner, 
attracting very little attention beyond the 
circle of those immediately interested. To- 
day we have the township of Blantyre, with 
a court-house, and post-office, and other 
public institutions; and streets, if not 
lined with houses, at any rate, laid out 
and named, and provided with lamp-posts. 
Now and then, when a slave dhow is captured 
on the lake, or some Yao chief gives trouble 


to the Administration, or there is a difficulty 
with the Portuguese on the river, the Pro- 
tectorate gets into the home papers ; but for 
the most part the British public know little 
about it and care less, and the mention of 
Blantyre as often as not entails a request to 
be shown exactly where it is on the map. 
Blantyre, it will be remembered, originated 
as a mission settlement founded by a few 
Scottish pioneers in 1876. Close beside it, at 
Mandala, the African Lakes Company planted 
their first trading station, with the double 
object of assisting the missions in the matter 
of transport and supplies, and introducing 
legitimate commerce, while preventing, so 
far as human foresight could do so, the rise of 
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PLAN OF THE BLANTYRE MISSION 


those evils which have sprung up in our West 
African settlements. The directors selected 
their agents with great care, and absolutely 
refused to import spirituous liquors, except in 
small quantities for medical purposes. It is 
greatly to be regretted that they found them- 
selves unable to carry- out the undertaking en- 
tirely on the original lines ; in fact it was, some 
years ago, on the verge of extinction, when 
a large number of its shares were taken over 
by some of the directors of the British South 
Africa Company. This transaction, though 
in theory leaving the status of the older 
company unchanged, has necessarily to some 
extent modified its character, nor can we 
regard it as matter for rejoicing that a 
corporation whose rule has been so disastrous 
to Matabele and Mashona should have ex- 
tended its sway beyond the Zambesi to 
Lake Mweru. It should be remarked, how- 
ever, that this vast region lying westward 
from the boundary of the British Central 
African Protectorate, is not settled, and 
scarcely administered; except for a few 
stations in the neighbourhood of Mweru there 
are scarcely any indications of the Chartered 
Company’s presence. 


But to return to Blantyre. It lies about 
thirty miles to the east of the Shiré, and is 
reached in a day’s march from Katunga’s, 
where you land ; or in a much shorter time 
now that horses and wheeled vehicles exist 
at Mandala and elsewhere. The road is a 
fairly good one as African roads go—not so 
agreeable for walking on, however, as the 
unsophisticated native path, worn smooth but 
not hard by the passage of countless bare 
feet, never cut up by wheels or hoofs, and 
carefully winding round all inequalities. 
Those who have tried it in that capacity say 
it makes an ideal bicycle track, where the 
grass is not high, or the bushes close enough 
to encroach on the rider’s person. 

The road gradually ascends to the plateau 
of Mbame, where, it will be remembered, 
Livingstone and Bishop Mackenzie freed the 
slave-gang, and where there is now a rest- 
house; and, having crossed this level tract, 
winds upward again till the coffee-plantations 
near Mandala are reached. Here we find 
ourselves in a rolling country—the long 
ridges covered with coarse grass, which, in 
the dry season, gives the whole landscape an 
ochreous tinge—streams, winding between 
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them, through rocky beds shaded by great 
trees, or oozing through marshy bottoms 
grown with tall dango reeds ; and all around 
solemn mountains of quartz and granite 
standing “to sentinel enchanted land.” It 
is probably the geological formation which 
produces the resemblance—so often remarked 
upon—to the Scottish Highlands. Sochi, 
a pyramidal mountain a few miles north of 
the mission, recalls Ben Vrackie in Perth- 
shire, especially in the dry season, when the 
brown of the dead grass and leafless bush, 
varied here and there by grey granite crags, 
strongly suggests the winter aspect of the 
heather. 

Nyambadwe, opposite to Sochi, on the 
northern side of the mission, is a much 
smaller conical hill; its upper slopes covered 
with bush, while various native villages with 
their plantations of maize, beans, sweet 
potatoes, &c., are scattered over the lower. 
Most of these villagers are slaves kidnapped 
from the Chipeta country—some hundred 
miles or more to the westward—and freed 
by the mission settlers on their way to the 
coast. The old slave route passed from 
Matope eastward behind Mount Ndirande, 
a strangely-shaped hill something like a 
couching sphinx, of which we have a fine 
view from Blantyre, somewhat to the right 
of Nyambadwe. Beyond these hills (the 
Zomba road runs between them) lie count- 
less others, tossed up like waves of a petrified 
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sea, covered with bush and showing between 
their gaps blue glimpses of yet more distant 
mountains beyond the Shiré or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake. 

The mission stands on the top of one of 
the rolling ridges before mentioned ; the 
church with its red brick walls and white- 
washed dome being a conspicuous landmark. 
Around it are grouped the various buildings 
of the station: the manse, the school (with 
its bell hung in a tree), the school dining- 
room, printing-office, dormitories, residences 
of Europeans, &c. The grounds are trim 
and beautifully kept, laid out in lawns (or 
what would be lawns, did the country 
produce anything approaching to turf), and 
flower-beds, and planted with trees, cypress, 
arbor vite, lemon, and blue-gum, a beautiful 
avenue of the latter leading from the mission 
to Mandala. Here and there some of the 
original trees are left standing—mchenga 
(very like our ash, and infested during the 
dry season with huge, foxy-red, hairy cater- 
pillars, very handsome to look at, but very 
undesirable to touch), myombo (whence bark- 
cloth is made), and one or two giant wild-fig 
trees, These latter produce a peculiarly 
insipid little fruit, which, the mission boys 
will tell you, is “eaten by the Angoni,” 
equivalent, under the circumstances, to 
saying that no one will touch it who can get 
anything better; and, in fact, you seldom 
pass it during the season but you see a 

couple of sweepers or 
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water-carriers off duty, 
trying to knock some 
down, or picking up 
windfalls. 

The hill-side is ter- 
raced into a large gar- 
den—watered by an 
irrigation ditch from 
the Nasolo stream— 
where many kinds of 
fruit and vegetables are 
successfully cultivated. 
Gangs of men may be 
seen at work there from 
dawn till midday, when 
the bugle blows for work 
to cease (a proceeding 
usually heralded by the 
Angoni with a unanim- 











ous shout of “4-/i-0-0-0” 
and again from about 
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WASHING CLOTHES IN THE NASOLO 


2.30 till sunset—raking, hoeing, digging, Beyond the garden is a considerable piece of 

carrying water (in square paraffin-tins slung ground planted with coffee. All the coffee 

from the ends of a bamboo yoke) or con- drunk at the mission is grown on the 

structing little grass roofs raised on sticks to _ premises. 

shield the seedlings from the scorching sun. Coffee suggests milk, and the cows—as 
XXVII—22 
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Adam and Elisha, The effect was 
somewhat curious when, Adam 
having been milked, the word was 
passed along the byre for ‘‘ Adam’s 
child” (Mwana wa Adam) to 
come and have its breakfast. 
Kumwanji, now Hugh, is still at 
the mission, and has considerably 
advanced in his attainments since 
those days, besides doing credit 
to his training in other respects. 
Every morning at seven the 
school bell sounds, for a native 
teachers’ class, attended, not only 
by those boys who live at the 
station, but by others from out- 
lying villages. I have known of 
some who walked all the way from 
Ndirande (six or seven miles), and 
then walked back again and con- 
ducted school in two different 
villages, several miles apart. The 
bulk of the class teach the mission 
school—which usually numbers 
between two and three hundred 
boys—under the superintendence 
of the European schoolmaster ; 
but some of them go out to 





NTEMBA ROW, HOUSES OF NATIVE CONVERTS ON THE RIGHT 


well as the goats and sheep (brown, hairy 
sheep, with fat cushions of tails) have their 
abode on the other side of the station—that 
looking towards Sochi—and are driven out to 
pasture every day on the dambo, or grass- 
land. The natives in the neighbourhood 
have no cows, though nearly all keep goats ; 
but the Angoni (that is, the real Zulu Angoni, 
at Chekusi’s—not their Mang’anja vassals, 
who usually go by the name), keep large 
herds, as also, I believe, do the north-eastern 
Yaos. Curiously enough, the Mang’anja 
never seem to touch milk, and even, as a 
rule, strongly object to it. In my time most 
of the work of the Blantyre byre was done by 
a boy who had received some amount of 
education, and so far profited by it as to 
write each cow’s name (as bestowed by him- 
self) above her stall, with a bit of chalk. 
Most of the names were derived from obvious 
personal charactcristics—Wa ku da, the 
black one—Wo fiira, the red one, &c.— 
but there were two cows respectively named 


teach in the “ out-schools ”—at 

Maunde’s and other villages 

which from time to time are visited 

and inspected by the schoolmaster. 
Fortunately, he is able to abridge this part of 
his work by means of a bicycle, a machine 
with which the natives are by this time 
familiar enough to have given it a name of 
its own. They call it either gareta (derived 
from the Portuguese word for a cart, but 
applied to any wheeled vehicle) or njinga, 
a reel or spindle. 

While this class is going on, somebody has 
to see that the boys and girls have swept out 
their respective dormitories, shaken out their 
blankets, and folded up their sleeping-mats, 
and dressed themselves for church—the 
previous labours being performed in any old 
calicoes that come handy. Washing is done 
in the Nasolo—which comes a little hard on 
them, in the cold mornings of the dry season 
—but such Spartan training does no harm 
in most cases. At eight the bell rings for 
morning service in the church, and at 8.30 
school begins. 

This, with the industrial training which 
follows, when the children are a little older, 
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is perhaps, at present, the really most im- 
portant part of the work ; and it is thoroughly 
well done. The curriculum begins with 
reading and writing in the vernacular,* and 
arithmetic—which involves learning the names 
of the digits in English, as complicated 
operations can scarcely be carried on in a 
language which expresses six by “five and 
one,” seventeen by “ ten and five and two,” 
&c. The more advanced pupils learn 
English, progressing from the simplest 
manuals to the “ First Royal Reader” and 
similar works. It may be imagined how 
much explanation—apart from mere transla- 
tion of the sentences—is involved. The 
teacher sometimes finds himself confronted 
with curious difficulties. For instance, frost 
and snow being unknown—and there are not 
even distant snow-mountains to furnish an 
illustration—* hail” is the only word avail- 
able for rendering either. 

Most of the religious instruction is given 
orally; but it is supplemented by the little 
Mang’anja_ catechism, drawn 
up some yearsago. Naturally, 
it is a very different sort of 
catechism from the “ Shorter ” 
—no attempt has been made 
(and wisely so) to translate 
theological technicalities, which, 
even if a passable equivalent 
could be found, would convey 
no meaning to the simple 
minds for whom the manual is 
intended. It may be of interest 
to give a translation of the first 
two questions : 

1. Who is God?—God is 
our Father, He is holy, He is 
loving. (In the original: 
Mulungu ndani?—Mulungu a 
li Atate, a li wo yera, a li wa ku 
konda.) 

2. Is there anything which is 
hidden from the eyes of God? 
—No, there is not: God knows 
everything that we think, say, 
and do: there is nothing hidden 
from His eyes. 

The number of boarders at 
the mission varies. It may be 
roughly stated as from fifty to 
sixty boys and from thirty to 


* Mang’anja at Blantyre; Yao at 
Domasi 


forty girls. These include not only school- 
children, but older young people, being 
trained for various kinds of work, as house- 
servants or otherwise—the girls in the 
laundry, the boys in the carpenters’ shop, 
printing office, garden, brick-field, &c. When 
a boy and girl, trained in the mission, wish 
to marry (with the sanction of the authorities) 
they are assigned a house in Ntemba Row, 
where neat cottages of wattle-and-daub, or 
brick, already form one side of a tolerably 
long street. Marriages, unless in excep- 
tional cases, always take place at Christmas ; 
the list of couples is made out some time 
beforehand, and those not included in it, 
though they may long ago have received 
permission to be engaged, must wait till next 
year. 

The children boarded at the mission are 
supplied with clothes—the boys with a 
tewera (or calico worn round the waist) and 
a short, sleeveless shirt, the girls with a 
petticoat and pinafore. Both alike have 
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Sunday suits of white, trimmed with red 
braid. The week-day garments vary accord- 
ing to the character of the supplies which 
come to hand; perhaps the smartest-looking 
consist of red and white striped stuff, and 
the strongest of an almost indestructible 
drill with a narrow blue stripe. Grown-up 
girls wear the long East African calico folded 
round them just under the arms, generally 
over a little short-sleeved jacket, which, like 
every other jacket, coat, shirt, frock, or 
night-gown, goes by the generic name of 
malaya. Every garment, in fact, that is 
shaped and sewn, and is not a mere cloth 
or drapery, is called a malaya. 

The bigger boys, who earn a little money 
and provide their own clothes, procure them- 
selves shirts a /eur fantaisie, very often the 
ordinary English flannel or flannelette ones, 
which they buy at the traders’ stores. Some 
make their own, with a little help in cutting 
out from the ladies of the mission or some 
of the more skilled among the senior boys. 
The boys, as a rule, are much handier with 
their needles than the girls ; the immemorial 
convention of the country, before it was 
visited by white men, was that the men 


should do the spinning, weaving, and basket 
work, while the women hoed the gardens, 
pounded the grain, made pots, and built 
huts. I once asked an old woman if she 
could make me a basket, and she seemed 
fairly scandalised. ‘ That’s the men’s work,” 
said she. Itis not uncommon at the mission 
to see a young man sewing a jacket for his 
betrothed, an attention which she requites 
by washing and getting up his shirt. In 
the villages there are some men who, having 
picked up the art in the Portuguese territory 
or on the coast, are, in their way, quite 
expert tailors. Old Che-Ndombo at Mlomba’s 
village, is skilled in making the long Arab 
shirts (called at Zanzibar, Kanzus), which 
are worn by the choir-boys, and might often 
be seen, some time back, sitting under the 
eaves of his hut stitching away neatly and 
quietly. As the old man was then suf- 
fering from a complaint in his feet, which 
prevented his walking about, I fear even his 
more sedentary activity may have been 
interrupted since I last saw him. He was 
a notable figure in the early days of the 
mission, remembers Maso-a-mwamba (i.e. the 
Rev. Duff Macdonald), and is, I believe, 
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one of the original native authorities for the 
Rev. D.C. Scott’s “ Mang’anja Dictionary ” ; 
in fact, he at one time enjoyed quite a repu- 
tation as a “coach” in that language. 

A popular garment among boys who can 
afford it is the white linen jacket so much 
worn by Englishmen in hot countries. Some 
add matalauza (i.e. trousers), but these 
are far less becoming to them than the 
lewera. 

The meals served in the brick dining-hall 
are very simple. They are cooked under 
an open shed, or “kuchesisa,” by two or 
three old women to whom this task is 
specially assigned. Sankula, who has had 
the principal share in it for several years, is 
a kind of waif and stray, a freed slave, kid- 
napped long ago from the Chipeta country. 
She will squat down on her heels in the 
verandah and tell you the story of her 
life. It is not very easy to follow, for 
I think the poor old soul’s wits have been a 
little touched; and no wonder, with all 
her troubles. But so much is clear: that 
her children were stolen from her one 
after another, and now she is all alone— 
the sad story so often repeated in Africa. 
She does not seem unhappy now, on the 
whole, and usually winds up with asking if 
you have such a thing as a bit of msalu 
(calico) or a mpango (sash). A trifle will 
fill her with delight, but her feelings are not 
hurt if you refuse. In fact, among all the 
travellers’ complaints of African begging I do 
not remember one comment on what seems 
to me a remarkable and characteristic point 
—the absence of the beggar who calls 
down maledictions on you if you fail 
to give him anything. They may try 
to shake your resolution by flattering 
words and entreating gestures and re- 
presentations that they are “your 
boys,” or “your people”; but if you 
remain firm they acquiesce with a 
good-humoured grin, and are just as 
good friends with you as ever. 

Sankula has, with the help of her 
assistants, to procure wood and water, 
and, having done this, she keeps up 
the fire under a huge earthen pot full 
of water till it boils, whereupon she 
stirs in ufa (maize meal), and in a 
short time the porridge (msima) is 
ready. Meantime she has another 
pot boiling with beans, or ground 


nuts, or something else, to be eaten as 
ndiwo, or relish. On rare occasions meat 
is cooked, or the company are treated 
to a particularly loathsome and highly-prized 
condiment, consisting of small fish dried 
in the sun, and proclaiming themselves afar 
off by their scent. A rumour that a supply 
of this delicacy has arrived at a neighbouring 
village (whose men are in the habit of going 
to fish in the Lirangwe, some hours distant), 
occasions a perfect epidemic of applications 
for permission to go and buy some, and off 
goes the troop “just like so many cats,” as 
a lady of the mission once said, in their 
eagerness, with empty jam tins, or wooden 
bowls, or msengwas,* or any other receptacle 
they can lay hands on. 

The food being ready, the big pots are 
carried down to the dining-room, where a 
boy, whose special duty this is, ladles out 
equal portions on pewter plates, and sets 
them out on the long tables. Then the bell 
rings, and they file in and take their places, 
the boys at one table, the girls at the other, 
while some of the older boys, teachers and 
so on, who, though grown up and working, 
have not yet attained to a household of their 
own, occupy a shorter table placed trans- 
versely at the end. The boy in charge says 
grace, and any one who enters after is 
expected to bring a written excuse (if detained 
at work or otherwise) or to go without a 
meal. On Mondays and Thursdays those 
children who, though not yet earning money 


* Small round baskets. 
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for themselves, have their clothes washed at 
the laundry, are not admitted unless bringing 
a kalata, or note (consisting merely of the 
child’s name and the signature of some 
person in authority) to certify that the bearer 
has been to the bush and brought in a 
bundle of firewood (nkuni) wherewith to boil 
the laundry coppers. ‘Those who pay for 
their washing or do it themselves in the 
stream are exempt from this corvée, which 
during the last year, from the scarcity of 
firewood, has been one of increasing 
difficulty. Our picture represents the younger 
girls, under Miss Beck’s superintendence, 
washing clothes in the Nasolo, some of 
the native teachers looking on in the back- 
ground. 

Looking back over these notes I find I 
have hardly touched on the real essentials of 
mission work. But these are fully treated 
of in missionary publications, while, as a 
rule, they omit to give the little homcly 
details which help to make the picture a 
living one for outsiders. To the casual 
visitor, indeed, or the new-comer, unable to 
see below the surface, or judge of results, it 
is apt to seem as if these homely and 
“secular” details—the sweeping of paths and 
making of clothes, digging pits for coffee 
trees, cutting grass for thatching, milking 
and churning, and buying maize and beans, 
drudging over spelling-sheets and copies and 
sums—constituted the main routine of the 
mission. ‘Too often, I think, the popular 
imagination pictures the missionary as per- 


petually preaching under trees, and the 
natives as never doing anything except 
listening to him. Of course, if a teacher 
were continually itinerating among the 
natives in their own homes he might well 
confine his activity to holding services and 
giving addresses. But when you have a 
number of people permanently on your 
hands, as is the case in most mission 
stations, you cannot occupy their and your 
whole time with religious instruction. You 
must provide them, as it were, with a back- 
ground for their lives, and this background 
is supplied by the daily round and its variety 
of work and recreation. 

Space compels me to omit a number of 
particulars of the schvol and its working, 
and of the services held in the church; the 
“native meeting” on Sunday morning, when 
all the chairs and most of the available floor 
space are crammed, not only with white-clad 
mission natives, but with villagers wrapped 
in their calicoes, Angoni fengatenga, with 
their hair twisted into tails, and sometimes 
shock headed Alolo from the Lomwe country 
in nothing but a strip of back-cloth ; or the 
preaching at the villages on Sunday after- 
noons, when the mission boys go out by 
threes and fours (little groups of ‘“ shining 
ones”) with Bible and hymn-book, and a 
bugle to call people together to the dwalo. 
Many another ‘pleasant and unforgettable 
picture one recalls, but reminiscences are 
apt to run to an undesirable length—and 
they must not be given here. 





THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH 
By F. E. HAMER 


HE “city” of St. Asaph is, in fact, 
a picturesque village, set in the 
middle of the Vale of Clywd, and 
surrounded on all sides by the broad 
acres and stately mansions of the landed 
gentry. The place has an air of almost 
monastic repose, and so dominant is the 
ecclesiastical spirit that to walk its solitary 
street in anything less severe than apron 
and gaiters seems an offence. Clustered 
within a small area are the Cathedral, the 


palace, the deanery, the canonry, the parish 
church, a Roman Catholic church and—it 
is scarcely necessary to add —a Noncon- 
formist chapel. Altogether there have been 
some seventy-four bishops of the diocese, 
all more or less distinguished in one way or 
another, and not many of these have played a 
stronger part in the movements of their day 
and generation than has the present occupant 
of the see. 

To the English public Dr. Edwards is 
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THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH 


known mainly for his work in the cause of 
Church defence. It took him only a few 
months to earn the title of a “fighting 
bishop,” and the reputation, it must be con- 
fessed, is not undeserved ; yet at the best it 
represents but one aspect of a character 
which has other and more amiable sides to 
it. To understand the Bishop one must 
know him not as a controversialist alone, but 
as administrator and worker, as scholar and 
priest, as a prelate in full canonicals and as 
a Christian pastor ministering in secret to 
the personal needs of his flock. 

It is merely stating a fact to say that 
Bishop Edwards has, during the nine years of 
his episcopate, established a new order of 
things in Wales. Some profess to be still 
unable to understand his policy, but the 
guiding principles come out quite clearly if 
one follows his public work from the begin- 
ning. When in 1875 he went as head master 
to Llandovery School (of which he had 
been a pupil when his brother, the late Dean 
of Bangor, was assistant-master), he found 
an institution essentially Welsh. The school 
had been governed by the straitest sect of 
Welsh Nationalists, of whom the late Lady 
Llanover was the guiding spirit. It was a 
stipulation, for example, that for the first 
hour each day nothing should be spoken in 
the school but Welsh. Whether these fan- 
tastic rules were the cause or not, the school 
had dwindled in numbers and had got an 
indifferent reputation. Of the twenty-six 
scholars with whom he began work, Dr. 
Edwards expelled three before the end of the 
first term, and he tightened up the discipline 
in a way that caused commotion and alarm. 

But he did more than improve the disci- 
pline. He had not been Warden more than 
a year before he secured the assistance of 
some of the most distinguished scholars at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and in this way—by 
keeping in view the broadest conception and 
methods of culture, and by setting his face 
against everything even resembling Welsh 
exclusiveness—he sought to lay the founda- 
tion of a great public school, and to prepare 
the way for such brilliant scholastic successes 
as those recently attained by Llandovery 
men at Oxford. It was the same line he 
followed later in his parochial work at 
Carmarthen. Though Welsh himself in 
birth, speech, and all his belongings, his 
Welsh angularities had been rubbed off, and 
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he declined to look upon the world through 
Welsh spectacles. Crystallised into a sen- 
tence, his policy was: “ Pick the very best 
man you can get for the work to be done, 
and never mind what his nationality may be.” 

His elevation to the episcopate in 1889 
gave Dr. Edwards a wider field and different 
circumstances in which to apply this prin- 
ciple. In a diocese like St. Asaph, and 
following, too, a man like Bishop Hughes, it 
was inevitable that its application should 
excite criticism and resentment. The dio- 
cese is bilingual. In it you have towns like 
Welshpool entirely English; villages like 
Llangerniew almost wholly Welsh; other 
parishes where, while Welsh is the language 
of the hearth and the sanctuary, English is 
the language of the shop and the school. 
Bishop Hughes was thoroughly Welsh in his 
views and sympathies, and was a typical 
Welsh preacher of the old school. Preach- 
ing power and a knowledge of Welsh he 
accounted among the chief qualifications for 
the ministry, and alike in preferments and 
parochial arrangements they were given the 
fullest value. His successor took up quite 
a different point of view. He preferred 
scholarship to nationality, practical work to 
pulpit eloquence. And his view of the 
value of Welsh as compared with English 
comes out in a story he told, in his enthrone- 
ment address, of Kilsby Jones, a famous 
Welsh Independent minister. Addressing a 
gathering of farm servants, whose staple fare 
at that time was barley bread, Kilsby in his 
quaint style said: ‘“* Now, boys, if you want 
to eat wheat bread learn English, for Welsh 
is only a barley bread language.” 

The Bishop is quite at one with Kilsby on 
this point, and Welsh has never been a 
predominating factor in his appointments. 
He has looked for other qualities—scholar- 
ship and culture, a broad conception of the 
ministerial office, and capacity for practical 
service. Sometimes, as in the case of Dr. 
John Owen, the present Bishop of St. Davids, 
he found them in a Welshman ; sometimes, 
as in the case of Canon Fletcher, he found 
them in an Englishman ; but in his appoint- 
ments generally language and _ nationality 
have been given a quite subordinate place. 
In view of the recent controversy as to his 
patronage I asked the Bishop what his 
policy had really been. “ Policy,” was his 
reply, “is not a word I myself should care 
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in Ireland and France, and the 
special characteristics of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but it 
is a conception which does not 
fit in either with the special 
needs of Wales or the mission 
of the Anglican Church.” In 
this matter he may fairly claim 
to have foreseen the course of 
opinion in England and Wales 
alike, and anticipated the desire 
for a cultured ministry which 
is expressed in the efforts of so 
many religious bodies to bring 
their training colleges into 
contact with the universities. 

In no matter is Dr. Ed- 
wards’s independence of charac- 
ter and opinion better illustrated 
than in his attitude towards 
popular preaching. Every one 
knows the immense power which 
the pulpit has hitherto exerted 
in Wales, and the place of 
honour assigned to the man 
who can move with his words 
the feelings of great assemblies. 
But the Bishop is no admirer of 
popular preaching as it is com- 
monly understood. Even in his 
first ordination charge he warned 
(Russell & Sons, photographers, 17 Baker Street, London, W.) his clergy that, 6 belonging to ° 
people naturally more rhetorical 
than reflective,” they would do 
well to make “edification and 


not eloquence” their chief aim 
to apply to patronage. It is not amatter of in preaching. “People,” he said, “tire of 


‘ policy,’ in the ordinary sense of that word, the mere popular preacher, however eloquent 
so much as a matter of trust. If lam to and gifted, who does not give them sound and 
do my duty I must follow one principle only. solid instruction. The Welsh people have 
When any post becomes vacant, I must, had enougheloquence. They need more and 
keeping in view all the circumstances and more, quiet, persistent, thoughtful preaching, 
requirements of the case, choose the very which is not content to lift them on one day 
best man I can find to fill it. That is the in seven into an ecstacy of religious feeling 
only policy possible.” and emotion, but strives earnestly to give 
But in judging of fitness for office, bishops them something to think about for the other 
may, and do, adopt widely different standards, six days, to give them some thoughts which 
and it is but natural that Bishop Edwards, may leave a mark upon the whole life of the 
steeped himself in the scholastic spirit, should week.” 
set a very high value upon _ intellectual And this is his advice to a young curate ; 
culture. Once at Carmarthen, when a “Write one sermon a week, choose your 
speaker suggested that a peasant ministry subject early in the week, think it out in 
was the best for Wales, Dr. Edwards replied: your own way, express it in your own words, 
“ The conception of a parish priest, peasant and for the first two years of your ministry 
in all but his office, may suit certain districts take care to write it.” 
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The Bishop’s views about preaching have 
undergone no modification. When I puta 
question on the subject to him his reply 
was: “ The style of preaching is changing 
rapidly in Wales. Thirty years ago the 
conception of the Church and of her festivals 
and doctrines as it is understood to-day was 
the last topic that a popular preacher would 
have selected. His aim was generally to 
stir the emotion of the people. But the 
younger generation of preachers set small 
store upon mere fluency of speech and its 
momentary influence. They seek, instead, 
to edify and instruct their people in prin- 
ciples. A similar tendency, too, is visible 
among Nonconformists. The great ‘sassiwn’ 
preacher is a figure of the past. And while 
Nonconformists cannot discuss church doc- 
trine in the sense the clergy may, they still 
find a wide field for the new style of 
preaching in the philosophical problems 
suggested by the social questions of the day, 
and in doctrinal questions arising out of the 
new criticism. If the modern preacher in 
the Church is doctrinal and ‘churchy,’ the 
modern Nonconformist is social and 
exegetical. But both have to go to new 
armouries for their weapons.” 

In the work of Church defence the Bishop 
has always taken the keenest interest. His 
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plan, however freely it may be criticised, 
shows a remarkable astuteness in the choice 
of ground. ‘The modern Disestablishment 
movement in Wales was practically put into 
line for Parliamentary action by Lord 
Rendel, whose policy was to treat Wales as 
a separate nationality, the Welsh Church as 
an institution distinct from the English 
Church, and Welsh public opinion as the 
determining factor in the case. It was the 
policy of a man with an eye for a strong 
position. And to appreciate the skill with 
which the defence has been planned one 
has only to note the essential difference 
between the position of attack taken up by 
Lord Rendel and the position of defence 
taken up by Bishop Edwards. The latter 
declines to recognise any distinction between 
the Church in Wales and the Church in 
England—it is one body; and while not 
neglecting defensive measures in Wales, his 
special aim has been to convince English 
Churchmen that the attack is one upon 
England as much as upon Wales, and that 
what is Wales’s fate to-day may be England’s 
fate to-morrow. 

I asked the Bishop about the Church’s 
present prospects as regards Disestablish- 
ment. ‘TI have always,” he replied, “held 
the opinion that the Church can only be 
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disestablished through the action of Church- 
men themselves. It may come through the 
lukewarmness of the laity or through the 
general conviction of Church people that 
the unworldliness which is essential to the 
true work of the Church is hampered by 
present conditions.” To the future the 
Bishop looks with confidence, and his con- 
fidence, as he told me, lies, more than 
in anything else, in the character of the 
younger clergy and their conception of the 
ministerial office. ‘‘ Any observer,” he said, 
“can see growing up in Wales a new and, 
to my mind, higher type of clergyman—not 
much given to publicity, but a cultured and 
devoted worker, whose sole aim is to serve 
his people and to spread amongst them a 
new conception of the Church and _ her 
relationship to their lives. The man who 
enters the Church with the one thought of 
obtaining a living as soon as possible is 
becoming far less common. The younger 
men enter the Church not as a profession, 
but as a vocation, and to the man who 
takes Orders with that as the ruling 
idea of his life patronage and the questions 
relating to it will play quite a subor- 
dinate part in the shaping and moulding 
of his life.” 

The Bishop himself is a very good example 
of the new type in at least two respects— 
preaching and working. I listened to one 
of his earliest confirmation addresses. It 
was his first visit to the parish, and knowing 
Bishop Hughes’s vigorous and flowing style 
we were anxious to hear the new Bishop. 
It was a great contrast. The address was 
simple but instructive, earnest but without 
a trace of “cant.” Its delivery was quiet 
and deliberate, and there was not a sentence 
which would not, if uttered in a drawing- 
room, have sounded just as natural as when 
spoken from the pulpit. And that is no 
slight test. As a worker the Bishop has 
few equals. For some time after his appoint- 
ment he kept the drones in the diocese in 
a state approaching to terror. There were 
stories of how the Bishop had suddenly 
turned up at morning service in a remote 
village, had dropped into school or church 
the same afternoon in a parish miles away, 
and in the evening was found preaching in 
a third church to a town congregation. If 
he expects his clergy to work he certainly 
sets them a good example, and his daily and 
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weekly round of duties is such as few would 
care to undertake. 

As a platform speaker the Bishop is much 
the same as in the pulpit, though of course 
freer. But whether writing or preaching or 
speaking, his style is brief and precise. His 
sentences cut like a knife. And it is this 
habitual restraint and economy of words 
which, when the Bishop does let himself go, 
makes the outburst so effective. In contro- 
versy he is a hard hitter; but he is as ready 
to take as to give blows, and appreciates 
real ability in an opponent. In Wales 
his two most persistent antagonists are Mr. 
Thomas Ellis and Mr. Lloyd-George. Once I 
heardafriend speak to the Bishop ratherslight- 
ingly of the I.iberal Whip’s influence, and the 
Bishop, though he had only just concluded 
a vigorous controversy with Mr. Ellis, at 
once corrected him. ‘ No, no,” he said, “I 
find that Mr. Ellis is very well spoken of as 
a debater, and that what he says commands 
a great deal of respect in all parts of the 
House.” It is the same with Mr. Lloyd- 
George. Years ago the Bishop did a good 
deal of speaking in England on Disestablish- 
ment, and Mr. Lloyd-George followed him 
wheresoever he went and attacked his policy 
furiously ; yet the Bishop always speaks in 
private in the friendliest way of the member 
for Carnarvon, and appears to think him a 
very good fellow, in spite of a stinging 
tongue. 

Like all public men, the Bishop is liable 
to be misjudged by those who regard his work 
from an outside and unappreciative point of 
view. Recently a Welsh Liberal member 
said to me, speaking of the Bishop’s policy, 
“ What a pity it is that the Bishop does not 
throw himself into the national movement! 
He would soon be the most popular man in 
Wales. But he doesn’t seem to see it.” 
My friend was quite mistaken. The Bishop 
sees it as clearly as any of his critics. If 
his object had been to win popular applause, 
his methods of obtaining it might indeed 
have seemed ill-chosen ; but mere popularity 
appears to have but little charm for him. 
Setting before himself a high and well- 
defined object, he has followed it with a 
singleness of aim which has made him for- 
getful of his own convenience, indifferent to 
personal considerations, and oblivious of the 
passing humours of the crowd. Toa man 
of this mould personal sacrifices matter little 
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if the causes for which he lives and works 
are really being promoted. Those who 
know Dr. Edwards only as a public guardian 
of threatened ecclesiastical interests, hitting 
out with merciless force and unerring aim, 
see only a strong and resourceful leader. 
Those who know him as a minister and 
friend see quite another character—-a man 
essentially kindly and sympathetic, with the 
quiet tastes and habits of a student, devoted 
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to the work to which he has been called 
and never so happy as when serving his 
diocese and his people. 

Of hobbies the Bishop has none—except, 
of course, work. His recreation is found in 
fishing and riding; his favourite study is 
philology ; and the writers he likes best are 
George Eliot and Darwin—a choice which 
seems to combine a student’s taste for style 
with a scientist’s sense of precision. 
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JUDGMENT: HUMAN AND DIVINE 


By THE REv. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A. 


II—OUR JUDGMENT OF OTHERS 


N speaking of human judgment in a 
previous paper, it has been pointed 
out that though the field within which 
we ought to allow ourselves to be 

influenced by it must be strictly limited, 
nevertheless man’s judgment of his fellows 
has a very necessary and important work to 
do in life. As the purpose of this paper is 
to indicate still further restrictions of the 
sphere within which that judgment should 
work, it will be well first briefly to re-empha- 
sise the fact just alluded to. 

“ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” said 
our Lord ; “ Let us not judge one another 
any more,” said the Apostle Paul. Yet neither 
Paul nor Christ thereby declared the whole 
truth on the matter, the New Testament itself 
being witness. On this subject the Bible 
speaks—one may almost say must necessarily 
speak—with two voices. There are judgments 
which are the outcome of a narrow, critical, 
censorious spirit—judgments which, as one 
writer says, “ we provoke ourselves to form 
and which are arbitrary and capricious; ” 
and such judgments the New Testament 
smites with its sternest condemnation. But 
on the other hand, there are judgments 
which, as the same writer goes on to say, 
“we cannot help forming, which are the 
voice of conscience and reason in us, which 
arise within us without our seeking them ” 
—judgments, be it said, which if a man does 
not know how to form, he is not so much 
a saint as rather a simpleton; and such 


judgments the New Testament everywhere 
recognises and honours and bids us seek 
wisely to exercise. Half-a-dozen passages of 
Scripture come to one’s mind at once; thus, 
e.g., St. Paul in speaking of the various 
manifestations of the Spirit says that while 
to one man is given the power to prophesy, 
and to another the power to speak with 
tongues, and to another the interpretation 
of tongues, to another the gift of the Spirit, 
means the “discernings of spirits,” * which is 
only another way of saying the power of 
judging. Similarly, the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews speaks of those who “ have 
their senses exercised to discern good and 
evil.” So, again, in his first letter to the 
church at Corinth, St. Paul distinctly enjoins 
upon its members that they shall both pass 
and execute judgment upon one of their 
own members who had lapsed into the 
grossest sensual sin, and then he adds, “ Do 
not ye judge them that are within”—within 
the church, that is—‘‘ whereas them that are 
without God judgeth?” And finally, to 
take but one more example, writing to the 
Philippians the same Apostle says, ‘* And 
this I pray that your love may abound yet 
more and more in knowledge and all dis- 
cernment ; so that ye may approve the things 
that are excellent.” The conclusion from all 
this, and much more in the same strain that 
might have been quoted, is obvious: we are 
meant “ to exercise our faculties of judging 


* 1 Cor. xii. 10. 
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and to form an estimate of men and things 
and actions. The moral atmosphere can- 
not be kept pure and clean unless there is 
keen and fearless and, if necessary, unspar- 
ing judgment.”* All this, I repeat, is self- 
evident, and though I have not attempted to 
trace the line of demarcation, every man’s 
own conscience will enable him sharply to 
distinguish between judgments of this kind 
and those harsh, cruel, uncharitable judg- 
ments which Scripture everywhere con- 
demns, and which form the subject of this 
paper. 

And, in the first place, let us fix our 
thoughts for a moment on that vast mass of 
loose, offhand, irresponsible, often cruel 
and always unnecessary judging which exists 
on every hand, in the Church and the world 
and in relation to all the affairs of human 
life. Look, for example, at that black un- 
charitableness that is born, the ugly child 
of an ugly parent, of the party spirit in 
the public life of England to-day. There 
are men who write for our Press, who speak 
upon our public platforms, who sit in our 
municipal chambers, or who, in other less 
prominent ways, seek to guide the thinking 
of their fellow-men, who, if we are to judge 
them by what they say, appear utterly in- 
capable of attributing to them that differ 
from them one pure or generous motive, one 
high or unselfish purpose. Of course, those 
who aspire to lead us, whether it be in the 
political or in the ecclesiastical world, must 
not be too thin-skinned, they must expect 
that their proposals or policies will be closely 
scrutinised and sometimes sharply con- 
demned: this is reasonable and right; but 
has not the time more than come when men 
of all parties should set their faces like a 
flint against the detestable doctrine, which 
seems to be a kind of first principle with 
some journalists and politicians and even 
with some ecclesiastics, that every proposal 
or policy of the party opposite is the off- 
spring of selfishness and duplicity ? 

Or take the history of religion, and is 
there any more pitiful sight under heaven 
than that which, alas! the whole history of 
Christendom presents to us of men—good 
men, Christian men—flinging back their 
hard judgments at one another, excom- 
municating and anathematising one an- 
other, thrusting one another down into the 

* Dean Church, 
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hottest hell? And why? Merely: because 
the truth of God which has come to one 
man in this form has come to another in that. 
“Ah, think now,” said old “Rabbi” 
Duncan once, as he discussed with a friend 
the inscrutable mystery of evil, “ think now 
of the infinite God looking down all this 
time on our babblings in the dark!” Yes, 
but it is not these things—* our babblings 
in the dark ”—our childish prattlings about 
what we do not half understand—that grieve 
Him; it is our judgments, our barbed and 
poisoned judgments of them that differ from 
us, it is these things that hurt and wound 
God. For when we so sin against the 
brethren we sin against Christ. 

And if we turn to the Christian Church 
of to-day how little wiser even yet are we! 
Piety judges scholarship, thinking it violent 
and irreverent; scholarship judges piety, 
counting it timid and time-serving. The 
revivalist, with his flaming evangel, judges 
the pastor; and the pastor, with his quieter 
and less pretentious methods, judges the 
evangelist. ‘Let no man judge you,” said 
the Apostle, “in meat or in drink, or in 
respect of a feast day or a new moon ora 
sabbath day.” Yet is it not this that we 
are doing every day—condemning others 
because their conscience will let them do 
what our conscience will not let us do, 
setting up that which is the law of our life 
as though it were the law of all men’s lives? 
We judge one another’s service, we judge 
one another’s gifts, we judge one another’s 
prayers even; judging, judging, judging— 
alas! it is what we are all doing and always 
doing. 

There appeared a little time ago in the 
columns of the British Weekly a brief but very 
interesting correspondence between the late 
Professor Drummond and Mr. Sankey, the 
well-known musical colleague of Mr. Moody 
the Evangelist. When Professor Drummond 
was accused of heresy, Mr. Sankey wrote to 
him enclosing the following quotation from 
the “ Programme of Christianity,” and asked 
him if it did not represent and had not 
always represented his belief: “The power 
to set the heart right, to renew the springs 
of action, comes from Christ. The sense of 
the infinite worth of the single soul and the 
recoverableness of a man at his worst are 
the gifts of Christ. ‘The freedom from guilt, 
the forgiveness of sins, come from Christ’s 
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cross ; the hope of immortality springs from 
Christ’s grave. Personal conversion means 
for life a personal religion, a personal trust 
in God, a personal debt to Christ, a personal 
dedication to His cause. These, brought 
about how you will, are supreme things to 
aim at, supreme losses if they are missed!” 
The following was Professor Drummond's 
reply, and I ask my readers specially to 
mark the sentences I have italicised : 


* My DEAR Mr. SANKEY,— 

“ Would that all calling themselves by 
the sacred name of Christian had your charity, 
knew the meaning as you and Mr. Moody 
do of ‘judge not,’ and afforded a man at 
least a frank trial before convicting him. 

“These are my words, and there has 
never been an hour when the thoughts they 
represent were not among my deepest con- 
victions. Nor, so far as I know, have I 
ever given any one ground to believe other- 
wise, nor is there any one of my writings 
where these same ideas will not be found 
either expressed or understood. If you ask 
me why I do not write whole books on these 
themes, I reply that I believe one’s only 
excuse for writing a book is that he has 
something to say that is not being said. 

“These things are being said. Hundreds 
of books and millions of tracts are saying 
them afresh every month and year. I there- 
fore feel no call to enter literature on that 
ground. My message lies among the for- 
gotten truths, the false emphasis, and the 
wrong accent. To every man his work. 

“Let me thank you most heartily for your 
kindness in writing. The way to spoil souls, 
to make them hard and bitter and revengeful, 
is to treat them as many treat me. If I have 
escaped this terrible fate it is because there are 
others, like yourself, who ‘ think no evil.’ 

“ But tell your friends that they know not 
what they do, or what solemn interest they 
imperil, when they judge. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“ HENRY DRUMMOND.” 


Do I need to go on? Is there one of us 
who will stop talking for a moment and 
listen to that interminable clatter of tongues 
that is going on all around us, and in which 
we are all taking our part, who will not be 
ready to exclaim with Dean Church, “ What 
judging! What amazing and easy general- 
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isations from the slenderest facts! What 
recklessness of evidence! What ingenious 
constructions put on the simplest and 
most imaginary appearances! What defiant 
confidence and certainty coupled with the 
grossest indifference to the actual truth and 
the grossest negligence to ascertain it! What 
superb facility in penetrating and divining 
hidden corruption of motives for unavowed 
ends!” 

Think further of the pain of which this 
loose and random judging is the cause. 
‘The great question of life,” some _one has 
said, “‘is the pain that we cause.” If that 
be so, then there is a heavy day of reckoning 
coming for the man of uncharitable tongue. 
For of all mischief-makers in our poor 
grief-stricken world, he is among the very 
chief. I referred in the previous paper to 
what some men suffer through the unjust 
judgments of others, and let us never forget 
it is all pain that need not have been, that 
might have been avoided. Much of the pain 
of life is, I suppose, inevitable. There are 
blows that cannot be warded off. Sickness, 
disappointment, loss—do what we will, they 
find us out somehow. Death, like a ghostly 
visitant, enters despite our locked doors, 
and the chair is vacant, the cradle is empty ; 
behold, our house is left unto us desolate. 
And as if all this were not enough, we must 
needs add sorrow to sorrow and multiply 
our sorrows tenfold, by our bitter, heedless 
words ; we must needs sting and stab one 
another with our rash and rancorous judg- 
ments. When we think of all this—of the 
pain of life that need not have been—is 
there one who will not join with the Apostle 
and say, “ Therefore let us not judge one 
another any more”? 

And now, if we be so minded, let me 
suggest one or two reasons that may serve 
to strengthen us in this resolve. And, in 
the first place, “‘ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” What does that mean? “ Judged” 
by whom? By God: that undoubtedly is 
the primary meaning. But it is not neces- 
sary, as a glance at the parallel passage in 
Luke’s Gospel will show, to shut out the 
reference to man’s judgment: “ Judge not, 
that by other men ye be not judged.” That 
is to say, if a man judge others in a harsh, 
critical spirit, he must not be surprised if 
society insists on turning the same standard 
against himself. “ If,’ as one writer grimly 
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puts it, “he chooses to fight with a toma- 
hawk, he will be scalped some day, and the 
bystanders will not profusely lament.” ‘“ As 
we deal with other men ”—so Christ’s words 
may be paraphrased—‘“so other men will 
deal with us. From all sides we get as we 
give. If we deal with men in the critical, 
censorious, narrow temper, men will deal so 
with us. If we make the best of others, 
others will make the best of us.”* This 
may not be the loftiest kind of argument, 
nevertheless it is true, it is Christ’s, and it 
deserves to be kept in mind: judge not, that 
by other men ye be not judged. 

But we must go deeper than this if we 
are to get to the root of the matter. No 
man is able justly to judge another because 
no man is able fully to understand another. 
With the very best possible intentions, we 
can never quite put ourselves at another’s 
point of view and see things with his eyes. 
What Liberal has not at some time or other 
been puzzled and even half vexed because 
the arguments that so completely convince 
him utterly fail to convince his Conservative 
friend? And was there ever a Conservative 
who has not sometimes felt the same diffi- 
culty in regard to his Liberal neighbour ? 
The shrewd, calculating, far-seeing, level- 
headed but slow-footed “ practical man,” as 
we call him, who always looks before he 
leaps, but by no means always leaps even 
when he has looked, is always at a loss to 
understand the blustering earnestness, the 
‘‘hot-headedness,” as he thinks it, of the 
enthusiast. And the eager enthusiast, chaf- 
ing at the world’s long delays, cannot under- 
stand why, when the “ practical man” is 
brought close up to some great evil of our 
life, the fierce fires of his indignation do not 
flame forth to consume it. Mary and 
Martha are always something of a puzzle to 
each other. Youth and old age are con- 
tinually at cross-purposes; for youth does 
not know what it is to be old, and old age 
forgets what it is to be young. It is idle to 
complain that things are so: they are so 
because they must be so ; they are so because 
we are what we are, human, limited, fallible. 
We must accept the facts as we find them, 
and—and this is the fact to be emphasised 
—when the temptation arises to judge and 
condemn another, we must check it with the 
question, “Who art ¢hou—frail, fallible, 

* Canon Gore's ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount.” 
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limited man—who art ¢hou that judgest the 
servant of another? To his own lord he 
standeth or falleth.” 

Nor is this all. To our inability to see is 
to be added the further inability of others 
fully to reveal themselves. We all know 
what it is, when we have reached the furthest 
limit of self-explanation, to be conscious of 
much that still lies and must lie in the 
shadow. That wise and witty American 
writer, Oliver Wendell Holmes, says some- 
where —I do not quote, I only paraphrase 
his words—that in every man there are three 
men. There is the man as the world sees 
him ; there is the man as he sees himself; 
and there is the real man whom only God 
sees. Now the real man, whom only God 
sees, is always different from, and is often 
much better than, the man whom the world 
sees. After all, what is it that we see of 
another’s life? A tiny strip, a mere hand’s- 
breadth, and then—just as a tailor, with a 
little snip of cloth between his fingers, will 
judge of a whole bale of cloth; just as a 
farmer, with a few grains of corn in the 
palm of his hand, will sample a whole sack 
of corn—so do we judge of men’s lives. 
The folly, the injustice of it! I might as 
well cut out with my penknife a tiny square 
from the great canvas of a painter, and 
expect that from it I could understand all 
the meaning and mystery of the great artist’s 
work. “God be thanked,” says Browning, 


The meanest of His creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world 
with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her ! 


Remember, in every man there is a side you 
do not see, and sometimes it is the best 
side. 
Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler, sister woman ; 
Tho’ they may gang a kennin’ wrang, 
To step aside is human. 
One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving Why they do it ; 
And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far, perhaps, they rue it. 


Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias. 

Then at the balance let's be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 

What's done we partly may compute, 
We know not what's resisted. 
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“Tis He alone decidedly can try us;” 
and because the day comes when He will 
try us, because, as the Apostle says, “ we 
shall all stand before the judgment-seat of 
God,” therefore, again, “let us not judge 
one another any more.” “Judge nothing 
before the time,” says the same Apostle in 
another place : what is the use of our little, 
hasty, temporary verdicts, since He is going 
to revise them and Himself to judge us all ? 

‘‘Blessed are the merciful,” so is it 
written, “for they shall obtain mercy”; but 
what, think ye, shall be the portion of the 
censorious and the unmerciful? I some- 
times think that they to whom God will find 
it hardest to show mercy (I speak after the 
manner of men) will be they who have 


sought to take the work of judgment out of 
His hands, and in all bitterness and malice 
have condemned their fellow-men. Sure I 
am, at least, of this, that at the last, as one 
great writer beautifully says, it will not be 
our tenderness but our severity that we shall 
repent of. 

Judge not, that by God ye be not judged ; 
our judgings God will judge. And is there 
one amongst us who will not have upon his 
head, at that last great day, sins many 
enough and heavy enough and black enough 
to answer for, that he must needs add to 
them all this sin also? Therefore let us 
pray, “Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth ; keep the door of my lips ;” and 
let us not judge one another any more. 





TWO LIVES THAT TOUCHED 


By Mrs. GARNETT 


“ HERE is it?” The voice was 
a hoarse cry, the man stood 
suddenly before her, his face 


was drawn, the skin hung 
loose, and greenish lines about the nose and 
mouth showed he was starving; his eyes 
were eager and famished, and he bent for- 
ward with twitching hands. A minute earlier 
a rabbit, in the last extreme of fear and ex- 
haustion, had dashed from the brushwood 
and rushed against the lady’s feet ; involun- 
tarily she had stood still and she felt its 
throbbing heart as it cowered against her. 

The man looked wildly up the hard road, 
and round on the frozen ground, and saw 
nothing living; the thick trees of the wood 
stood as though carved in ivory, so thick was 
the rime on their trunks and branches ; the 
firs kept sombre sentinel. 

“Where is it?” he groaned,and for the 
first time he consciously looked at the lady. 
She was not young, her face was lined with 
many sorrows, but her eyes were courageous 
and her voice sympathetic. 

“ You could not eat it.” 

“IT could eat my hand if there was any- 
ting on it.” 

** Nonsense, come with me and have some 
proper food.” 


“I may be hanged for doing so, but that 
is better than dying by inches of this gnawing 
hunger.” 

As she moved forward the rabbit scuttered 
away; but the man did not notice it, he was 
walking quickly by her side. It was only 
for a short distance, and then the road turned, 
and they came near an old-fashioned cottage 
which stood back surrounded by a garden. 
Even now the place looked warm and home- 
like covered up in its ivy with some of the 
blazing leaves of the Virginia creepers still 
clinging to their pale stems. 

The man bent, unlatched the gate, and 
stood aside courteously for his companion 
to pass in. She gave him a quick, compre- 
hensive smile; she, however, opened the 
door in the porch, and preceded him into 
the low, cosy hall. There was no fire here, 
but in one corner stood a wide old couch 
covered by an ample rug of the skins of the 
young wolf. 

“1 think you do not care to be seen,” she 
said, “‘so sit there. I will return.” 

She motioned him to the couch and drew 
forward a large screen. He was shut off 
from all observation in his corner. 

He sank down, and putting his elbows on 
his knees, buried his face in his hands and 
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***] dare not give you a meal until you have digested 


listened. Hecould not think; he was listen- 
ing for food. He heard a door open, and 
then women’s voices, and then again all 
was still. It appeared a long time to him 
when again the door swung open and foot- 
steps approached ; even before he saw her 
he smelt the broth she carried—a basin 
full; but the piece of bread looked very 
small ! 

“Gently,” said his friend, “I dare not 
give you a meal until you have digested this, 
gently and slowly.” 

When he gave the empty basin back he 
gazed at her. 

“You are a good woman,” he said rever- 
ently and with the intonation of a gentle- 
man. 

* Not particularly,” she replied with a 
smile, “ but I have suffered. Now lie down; 
I shall cover you with this rug. Go to 
sleep—I shall be on guard. You see both 
the dining-room and the drawing-room open 
into this; my domain is not vast.” 

‘‘God bless you,” he replied. 

He had not said those words for years, 
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but they were the only ones which 
rose to his lips now. 

Some time afterwards he awoke 
with a start, but quickly drew the 
rug over his head. Voices were 
close, only the screen was between 
himself and the speakers. 

“No, not shooting; hunting 
to-day, and big game,” said a 
man’s voice. 

“What do you mean?” his 
hostess inquired. 

‘Well, it reminds one of the 
dacoity business. I have a cor- 
don of sentinels round the woods 
and we are drawing the ring 
inwards, so that we cannot fail 
to get our man.” 

“Your man?” 

“Yes, he has been traced to 
here and must have been hiding 
five days. He is a desperate 
criminal. T’ll tell you all about 
iy 

“No, please don’t; I don’t 
want to heara word. Come into 
this room ; there is a good fire— 
and you must be frozen. Will you 
have tea or wine ?” 

* Well, I’ll begin with a glass 
of wine and a sandwich; and then shall we 
have a cup of tea such as your soul loveth, 
Dolly ?” 

With a laugh a door closed, and the 
hurrying steps of a servant and the muffled 
murmurs of voices came softly on the 
strained ears of the man in hiding. Half- 
an-hour passed and then again the voices 
were close to him. 

‘«¢ What a handsome screen, Dolly!” 

*‘ Yes, don’t touch it; it is a very insecure 
piece of furniture.” 

«Rex has sent it, of course. 
now?” 

‘*‘ Japan, where he shipped me this for 
Christmas; but he was going on to his beloved 
Rockies.” 

“ Ah, that reminds me ; can you lend me 
that wolfskin rug? I want mine made up 
in the same way. I can look at it now. J 
think we had the same number of skins.” 

‘Of course you can have it—I will sena 
it up to-night ; but I can’t get it just now— 
it is in use.” 

“ All right; and oh, Dolly, about that 


this ’” 


Where is he 
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man! I have no doubt my fellows have got 
him by now, and I shall find him at the 
hall; but, if not, would you like me to send 
Harrison down to sleep here? It is rather 
lonely for a lady with only a couple of maids 
here, and as he is sure to be hanged there 
is no telling what he might attempt.” 

* Dear Beresford, don’t speak so ; and as 
for Harrison, I dread his gun as much as 
any of your pheasants do.” 

“‘ Well, good-bye then.” At the door the 
gentleman seemed to pause. ‘A sudden 
thought has struck me. If he is hiding at 
this side, perhaps you have had him here 
begging or seen him pass?” 

“No one has been begging here to-day, 
and I have not seen a man pass.” 

“That is strange; we know for certain 
he has not got away. All round has been 
watched carefully. However, once more, 
good night.” 

A few minutes 
passed, and then the 
lady stood beside the 
man in hiding. 

“You have heard 
what my cousin the 
colonel said — keep 
quiet. I will send 
the servants out of the 
way with this rug, and 
then you shall have a 
meal.” 

He was going to 
speak, but she whis- 
pered : 

“ For God’s sake be 
silent, or the servants 
will hear.” 

He sat in the com- 
ing dimness of the 
winter afternoon, 
crouching in his cor- 
ner like the hunted 
criminal he was. 

Presently his friend 
returned. “Come 
with me, we are alone 
in the house now.” 

He followed her 
into a comfortable 
kitchen ; the shutters 
were closed and the 
curtains drawn, and 

by the fire was a 

XXVII—23 


table with cold meat, bread, and beer upon 
it. 

“ Thanks,” he said briefly, and she left 
him. As he ate, at first wolfishly and then 
in human fashion, his strength returned, and 
also his power of thought; once more the 
warm blood pulsated through that benumbed 
brain. He saw clearly he was trapped— 
escape was impossible ; and yet he could not 
but leave this sheltering roof—he could not 


bring trouble on the angel who had befriended ‘ 


him. 

He rose at the thought: “I can die now 
as a man, not a beast,” he said to himself, 
and began unfastening the bolts of the back 
door. 

“ Hush!” said the voice he had learnt to 
obey, and he looked once more into the 
courageous eyes of his protectress. ‘TI will 
unlock my own door, thank you.” 





“One of the fizst to bound over the enemy’s entrenchments was a 
fair-haired Jad ” 
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“ I cannot stay to bring trouble on you— 
let me go.” 

“ Certainly not; don’t be foolish. I don’t 
intend you shall involve me in any way; 
but all depends as much on yourself as on 
me. If I am not to have my name dragged 
before the public in a law court, you must 
aid me. I have never seen the inside of 
such a place, and have no wish to do so.” 

“T would die sooner than involve you, 
that is why I deg you to let me go.” 

“You are a gentleman ; therefore kindly 
remember it is your part to oblige your 
hostess. Listen to my instructions, and see 
you carry them out. I have two spare bed- 
rooms ; when not in use the doors are fre- 
quently locked, therefore it will not surprise 
my maids if the key of one should be miss- 
ing. When they are in bed you can come 
down ; otherwise never open the door save 
when I knock, which will be so’”—and she 
gave three single raps on the table. 


The man gazed into her calm eyes, and. 


his thin face was convulsed by the effort to 
keep back tears; with a sob the words 
came : 

“] cannot let you save me without first 
telling you I am not worth it. You must 
know the truth—I am——_” 

“Stop! I will not hear a word—not 
even your name. Come.” 

“It is impossible,” he said, looking at her 
with awe; “I never heard anything like it.” 

“Yes you have,” she returned in a very 
low voice ; “this is a very little like—but 
you have forgotten.” 

* * + * + 

The keen wind blew down the bare 
sides of the mountains of a frontier pass. 
The country was up in arms; foes were 
hidden behind every wall and commanded 
every eminence; the spark was ignited which 
might wrap in flame the peaceful provinces 
below, and endanger British rule in Northern 
India. 

As the men rushed up the shelving cliffs 
under a hail of fire, death kept even pace by 
each man’s side. 

A marksman, hidden behind a boulder, 
picked off the lieutenant. A soldier sprang 
out of line, placed him behind a sheltering 
rock, and was again in his place in the 
charge. One of the first to bound over the 
low wall of the enemy’s entrenchments was a 
fair-haired lad, his blue eyes ablaze, and 
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wherever that lad pressed an older comrade 
was beside him ; twice his life was saved by 
friendly hands. Ten minutes of a terrible 
hand-to-hand encounter, and then the enemy 
turned ; a struggling, hurrying mass, they 
were driven at the point of the bayonet, 
pursued and dispersed, and then the British 
force encamped for the night. Amongst 
the heaps of the dead and dying the fair- 
haired soldier sought his comrade and found 
him still living. 

“Doctor, for the love of God, come here. 
He’s saved my life and three others, at least, 
to-day.” 

The doctor knelt and ripped open the 
tunic, already stiffening with blood; it 
dripped from a small round hole above the 
left lung. 

“It’s over, doctor,” said the halting voice ; 
‘leave me with Harry and see after the 
others.” 

The doctor rose. ‘ Take this,” he said, 
and put his brandy flask into the young 
soldier’s hand, and went. 

“ Harry—feel inside my tunic; higher up— 
a little book, a likeness. Hold it before 
my eyes.” 

The lad’s fingers trembled, but he drew 
out a New Testament. A red stain was on 
the cover and the edge of the leaves. In it 
was a photograph—not that of a girl—only 
one of a lined, kind face with steadfast 
eyes. 

Harry held it before his comrade’s dim- 
ming vision. 

*‘ Is she your mother, mate ? ” 

‘© No, if she had been I should have had 
a different record. I don’t even know her 
name. Harry, promise when you go home 
you'll go to in the Colonel’s woods ; 
there you will find her house—she is that 
lady. ... Take her the book... tell 
her I have read it—first, because she gave 
it me; afterwards, because I found the 
Lord. ‘Tell her—she is like Him. He has 
in no wise cast me out.” 

Harry poured a little brandy between the 
livid lips. ‘TI shall tell her too, comrade, 
what you’ve been to us all in the company; 
there’s not a man you’ve not helped or that 
doesn’t % 

“Hush! you don’t know. She does not, 
and yet she took me in on trust. He does— 
He knows it all, and still He has taken 
me in,” 
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‘** Ts she your mother, mate? 


The voice trailed off into an indistinct 
whisper. Again Harry moistened his lips. 
The soldier’s eye brightened. 

“ Let mesee itagain. Ah ” And his 
fingers closed over the card (they left it 
there) ; his eyes dimmed again and but once 
more opened wide. Then they flashed with 
surprised and wondering delight. 








” 


“Lord!” he cried, and with that happy 
exclamation the nameless man answered the 
eternal roll-call. 


A year afterwards the sergeant fulfilled 
his commission and delivered a stained New 
Testament into the hands of one who took 
it with tears. 


—- —— re —— - 


THE 


I sHALL not want, for Thou dost guide 
My footsteps over vale and hill, 

Through pastures green and by the side 
Of waters still. 


GOOD SHEPHERD 


I shall not want, for Thou dost hear 
When in my need on Thee I cal), 
Thy saving arm is ever near 
Lest 1 should fall. 


I shall not want, for when the West 
Is lit by fading rays of gold, 
Way-weary, I shall safely rest 


Within the fold. 








FROM THE LAND 


OF THE LOTUS 


FIRST PAPER.—THE HALL OF THE DOUBLE TRUTH 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D., AuTHoR oF ‘© TRAVEL-PICTURES FROM PALESTINE” 





HE ruins ot 
Thebes, the 
old city of 
one hun- 
dred gates, lie on 
both banks of the 
Nile, about 600 
miles from the Medi- 
‘terranean. It was 
the capital of Egypt in its golden prime. 
Its “« East End ” was occupied by the living ; 
the “ West End” was the city of the dead, 
or, as they called it, “ the land of life ” ; and 
the river flowed between. The west end of 
Thebes is defended against the sands of the 
Libyan desert by Gebel Asis, a circus of bare 
limestone rocks, rising to 600 or 800 feet, at 
a distance of from one to three miles from 
the Nile. In the gorge behind the cliffs lie 
the rock-hewn Tombs of the Kings, in a 
region which desolation has claimed as its 
own. ‘The modern traveller usually crosses 
the Nile from the east, goes round the 
south end of the cliffs, visits a few of the 
tombs, and returns by a footpath over the 
top of the rocky hill. The view from the 
top is one of the never-to-be-forgotten events 


in his life. He there looks down upon 


many more than forty centuries. Moses, 
very probably, stood on that spot when 
Thebes was the mistress of the world, as 
Rome was 1200 years later. We may safely 
say that in Moses’s day Thebes was the most 
powerful and brilliant capital on which the 
sun ever shone. “Art thou better than 
populous No” (the Bible name for Thebes), 
Nahum asks (iii. 9), “ that was situate among 
the rivers? . . . Ethiopia and Egypt were 
her strength, and it was infinite.” No other 
city ever possessed such buildings before or 
since. One of these, the temple at Karnak, 
had a front elevation of nearly a mile; and 
it contained the most splendid chamber ever 
built— so the highest authorities assert. 
These ruins still rank among the chief 
wonders of the world. Behind Moses, as he 
stood there, lay the utterly barren desert ; in 
front of him stretched enormous temples 
and palaces, colossal statues, and long 
avenues of sphynxes ; all gaily painted and 
glowing in the sunshine of Egypt; all so 
arranged as to be in harmony. ‘The City of 
the Dead had then many splendid temples, 
around which nestled famous schools and 
colleges, where “all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians ” was taught. Upon every temple 
gate were tall palm-tree masts, from which 
red and blue flags fluttered. These masts 
were tipped with brass, and served as light- 
ning-conductors. 

Funeral barges were always crossing the 
river, each with a group of wailing women ; 
and processions were moving from the 
shore to the tombs. Ruin reigns trium- 
phant over that scene to-day. Brown staring 
walls here and there mark the sites of 
funerary sanctuaries, where the Egyptians 
paid the last rites to their dead. To not a 
few travellers the most interesting of these 
is the elegant little temple called Dayr-el- 
Medeeneh, that is, the monastery of the city. 
Its name intimates that, like many other 
temples, it had been appropriated by the 
Christian Copts. It is well preserved, and 
clings to the shelter of the rocks. It is but 
of yesterday for Egypt, as it was built about 
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220 B.c.; but it is on the 
site, and a reproduction, 








of an ancient temple. 
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Its walls preserve one 
of the most perfect pic- 
tures of the Judgment 
scene. Nearly the whole 
of it has been repro- 
duced by the artist. It 
is borrowed from the 
Theban Book of the 
Dead, the pictorially 
illustrated Bible of the 
ancient Egyptians, which 
is very probably the oldest 
book in theworld. They 
had a genius for book- 
illustration. Almost 
every chapter of their Bible had a vignette, 
which was usually executed with great skill, 
and which equally embellished the page and 
illustrated the text. The best known speci- 
mens of these sacred object lessons are from 
the Papyrus of Ani, one of the chief 
treasures of the British Museum. This Ani, 
about 3300 years ago, was chancellor of 
the ecclesiastical revenues of Abydos and 
Thebes. We may regard him as the Arch- 
bishop of all Egypt. Ebers, in his “ Uarda,” 
gives him the very position which Joseph 
had. He makes him Regent while Ramses II. 
was at the wars in Syria, and also a descend- 
ant of the Pharaohs, whose title to the 
throne was better than that of Ramses him- 
self, and whose scheming led ultimately to 
the revolution which placed a priest on the 
throne of Egypt. He may have forgathered 
with Moses in the Palace of Thebes, and 
may even have regarded him as his rival. 
The copy of this far-famed papyrus was 
wrapped up with the mummy of Ani. Two 
pictures from it have been faithfully repro- 
duced by our artist, who, however, has 
omitted many of the accompanying hiero- 
glyphics. These pictures, along with 
extracts from their Bible, are found every- 
where on the tombs and coffins, and 
among the bandages of the mummies. 
They are among the most precious gems 
—the most precious gem, many would say 
—which this land of wonders has be- 
queathed to us. They plainly set forth to 
mind and eye their working faith; and 
they were probably as well known among 
the Egyptians, old and young, as the Ten 
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OSIRIS AND HIS ASSESSORS 


Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer are 
among us. 

These old-world folks had a profound 
belief in the judgment to come : in its inevi- 
tableness, its perfect justice, its awfulness, its 
universality, and its neverending issues. 
They seem never to have doubted that “ it 
is appointed unto men once to die, but after 
this the judgment.” Their doctrine of the 
last things taught that the dead had to 
undergo forty-four separate judgments. First 
of all, his mummy was laid at the door of 
the tomb till the priests had decided whether 
he deserved a religious burial. To deny 
such a burial was believed to imperil his 
eternal salvation. If proved to have died in 
debt, for instance, or to have done some 
wrong, his family or friends must pay all his 
debts and redress the wrong before he was 
allowed a decent burial. An excellent plan! 
It probably was more effective than all the 
laws about debt from that day to this. Any 
one, even a convict, could bring a charge 
against the dead. Even Pharaoh himself 
was not exempted from this law. Among 
the modern Mohammedans there lingers 
a curious survival of this custom. Be- 
fore the body is placed in the tomb, the 
Imam says, “Give your testimony con- 
cerning him.” Not till the people have 
replied, ‘‘He was of the virtuous,” is the 
funeral procession allowed to proceed to 
the grave. 

In the underworld the deceased had to 
confront what was called “the negative 
judgment.” It embraced forty-two distinct 
judgments by forty-two judges. I must here 
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adopt the old Egyptian method of employing 
the eye as the handmaid of the soul. For 
much of Egyptian lore is extremely fugacious, 
and so eccentric that it refuses to lodge in, 
and mingle with, the modern mind. I shall 
therefore explain in due course a few of the 
more than thirty-nine articles in their 
picture-creed. ‘The spacious hall is called the 
Grand Hall of the Double Truth, or of two 
truths. For double truth let us put double 
justice—justice is just truth in action—and 
then the name explains itself: it means the 
truth or justice that both punishes the bad 
and rewards the good. Its name suggests that 
this awful hall is devoted to truth, to nothing 
but truth, and to the whole truth. The 
Egyptians were great lovers ot symbols ; and 
their symbols, once understood, are most 
attractive and suggestive. They lure the 
learner into the hall of knowledge through 
the gate called Beautiful. In the hall the 
ostrich feather, in its conventional form, 
appears forty-seven times. It is the hiero- 
glyph for truth. It is thus symbolically 
declared forty-seven times that truth reigns 
without a rival in this mystic hall. This 
symbol might have been chosen because the 
ostrich is the p:ince of birds. ‘This may be 
the reason why ostrich feathers were chosen 
for the badge of the Prince of Wales, and 
also for the royal fans of Egypt. One expert 
maintains that an ostrich feather is, so far as 
is known, the only created two-sided thing 
on earth, the two sides of which are perfectly 
equal, and that this perfect equality is found 
also in all the side plumes. Other experts, 
however, tell us that no bird’s feather is 
perfectly balanced, but that some of the 
feathers of the ostrich make a nearer ap- 
proach to this perfection than do the feathers 
of any other bird. In any case, their choice 
of the ostrich-feather proves that these 
ancients added to their fine fancy very nice 
powers of observation ; for it seems that no 
other two-sided object in the world approaches 
more closely to an absolutely perfect balance. 
This feather, therefore, reminded them that 
truth and evenhanded justice require an 
exact correspondence between thoughts and 
things, between representation and reality, 
and between desert and final award. The 
presiding judge is Osiris (O-Si’ris), “ the 
good being, the lord of life, the great god 
and ruler, the king everlasting,” the enemy 
of Set or Typhon, the god of darkness and 
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evil. He had been slain by the wicked 
Typhon, and had risen from the dead to 
become the judge of all. His white diadem 
is flanked by ostrich feathers: truth and 
justice are the proper jeweis of his crown. 
He wears horns as the symbol of power, and 
also the artificial beard which the Egyptians 
gave to their gods. Around his neck is the 
royal gold collar: it was exactly such a “ gold 
chain” that Pharaoh put about the neck 
of Joseph. He holds the crook and flail: 
with the one he guides the good like a flock ; 
with the other he punishes the froward. In 
front of him is an upright rod, entwined with 
a panther’s skin, the robe of the priest, as 
it is still the robe of the Egyptian dervish. 
A shrewd stroke of priestcraft this, re- 
minding all men that they need priestly 
mediators. 

In front of Osiris is a table laden with 
offerings. The lotus is on the top. The 
Egyptians were passionately fond of this 
flower: its seed was a healthful food ; they 
were charmed with its gracefulness, its white 
and pale-blue blossoms, and its delicious 
perfume; they wore it in garlands; it sup- 
plied the models for their pillars; it is 
found everywhere on their monuments and 
mummies ; it had a place of honour in their 
offerings to their gods. It was also the 
coat of arms for Southern Egypt, which 
they called “The Land of the Lotus.” 
One of their oldest names for United 
Egypt was “ The Land of the Lotus and 
the Papyrus.” 

The door of the hall is at the front in the 
centre. Over it sits Amemet, the original 
of the Greek Cerberus. It is a composite 
monster, and is styled “ the Devourer of the 
Wicked.” Behind it, on the sacred crook, 
sits the infant god Harpocrates, the emblem 
of the new-birth and immortal youth. He 
had to do with the first sproutings of the 
corn and the lentils. Think of such a 
mystic figure at the door of the other world! 
It declares that only by a new birth can a 
man enter the abode of the blessed, and that 
there he enjoys an immortal youth and the 
elixir of life; that, like the seed of the corn 
and the lentils, he finds death to be the gate 
of a nobler life; that dissolution is the 
preface to resurrection; and that in the 
land of the hereafter men grow towards 
youth as here they grow towards old age. 
This child-god recalls to one writer William 
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FROM THE LAND OF THE LOTUS 


Blake’s design of “ Death’s Door,” through 
which the worn-out pilgrim enters to emerge 
at once in glad renewal of youth. 

This hall is moulded upon the law courts 
of ancient Egypt. The presiding judge had 
many assistants, or a large jury. Osiris has 
thus forty-two assessors, twenty-one in each 
row. Before them the deceased kneels in 
the attitude of prayer. These squatting 
demon-like judges have a human body, 
though many of them have the heads of 
snakes, hawks, vultures, and rams. Every 
one of them, like our ladies, wears an ostrich 
feather atop. Each of them presides over 
a particular sin, and the deceased addresses 
each and declares his innocence. This is 
“the Negative Confession.” Here are some 
of these confessions—I omit the fantastic 
titles given to the judges: “Oh,...I 
have not boasted; not lied; not stolen; 
not defiled myself; not corrupted women or 
men ; not defiled the river; not burned with 
rage ; not blasphemed ; not been an eaves- 
dropper; not oppressed the poor; not 
starved any man; not made any to weep; 
not falsified the beam of the balance.” 
Here are two of these confessions in full : 
“Oh, stripper of words, I have not dawdled 
or made delays.” “Oh, lord of purity, 
coming out o: Sais, 1 have not multiplied 
words in speaking.” It is afiecting to note 
that verbosity was one of the forty-two 
deadly sins, and so common as to require 
the undivided time ot a judge. ‘These 
ancients must have suffered much from this 
cecumenical plague. 

Next came the supreme crisis, the real 
doomsday in a man’s history. In the centre 
of the hall stands a pair of scales. In the 
right-hand scale is a so-called canopic jar. 
It contains the heart of the deceased. In 
the Egyptian Bible, as in the Hebrew, the 
heart means a man’s entire moral nature and 
condition. The heart is weighed against the 
figure of Ma or Maat, the goddess of 
righteousness, who wears the ostrich feather. 
Three gods of the highest rank very carefully 
superintend the weighing. This is too 
solemn a work for the lesser gods or the 
angels. Another god and two goddesses also 
lend their aid. ‘The hawk-headed Horus, 
son of Osiris, is steadying the indicator of 
the balance, and with his left hand he 
mercifully gives the scale a touch in favour 
of the deceased, though, perhaps, he is only 
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steadying it. The jackal-headed Anubis 
watches the other scale. Ibis-headed Thoth, 
“the thrice greatest,” god of letters, Registrar 
of Hades, with his wooden tablet and reed- 
pen, is writing down the decision, that he 
may report it to the judge. The Egyptians 
were a very clerkly race. The god Asten, 
the divine symbol of equity and equili- 
brium, is seated on the middle of the 
balance, to secure that no mistake is made. 
In the right-hand corner stands the deceased 
between two figures of the goddess of law 
and right. All possibility of error was thus 
removed. The Egyptian might well be 
assured that in the Hall of the Double Truth 
he would find what Job prayed for: “ Let 
me be weighed in an even balance, that God 
may know mine integrity” (xxxi. 6). 

Other vignettes of the Judgment scene 
contain interesting peculiarities, though they 
teach substantially the same truths. In the 
picture on page 328, twelve gods and god- 
desses occupy the place of the forty-two 
assessors. Ani and Tutu, his wife, watch 
the weighing with bowed heads. They both 
wear the copious plaited wig, from which 
have probably been evolved the wigs of our 
judges. The deceased is sometimes repre- 
sented as carrying into the hall, in his out- 
stretched hands, the images of his heart and 
eyes, the agents and accomplices of his 
sins and virtues—a very subtle and sugges- 
tive touch. In front of Ani stand two 
little goddesses, who were the guardian 
angels of his birth and infancy. Before 
them stands another little goddess, who 
represents Anis, “Luck” or “ Destiny.” 
Above are what we may call the totems of 
Ani, an unknown object and a bird, both 
human-headed. Anubis, ‘the director of 
the balance,” is weighing the heart. He has 
only the ostrich feather in the scale. Every- 
thing here is supernatural and awe-inspiring. 
The genius of truth is supposed to live in, 
or perhaps to be, the balance; and some- 
times its delicate little head appears at the 
top of the upright stand. The cords of the 
scales are made of the emblems of life and 
stability. The mongrel female Cerberus is 
part crocodile, part leopard, and part hippo- 
potamus. It is ready to devour the heart 
if, when “ weighed in the balance,” it should 
be “ found wanting.” 

In the picture on page 329, the throne of 
Osiris is adorned with lotus pillars and the 
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THE WEIGHING OF THE HEART 


(From the Ani Papyrus) 


sacred asps, the emblems of power. His 
wife Isis and her sister Nephthys are tenderly 
supporting him with their hands—a proof 
this, by the way, that woman held a higher 
position in Egypt than in any other nation of 
antiquity. In front of Osiris is a large lotus 
blossom supporting the four genii of the 
north, south, east, and west. They wear 
the mummy wrappings which are the livery 
of the underworld. ‘They are the children 
of Osiris, the lords of Hades, and the guar- 
dians of the dead. Some believe that they are 
also merciful mediators for the souls of men. 
More probably this part of the object lesson 
taught what the Apostle John teaches by 
the vision of the city which “lieth four- 
square” (Rev. xxi. 16)—the universality of 
divine truth, and in particular, that men 
“ must all appear before the judgment-seat.” 
Horus is introducing the soul of Ani to 
Osiris, probably in the very same way as 
Joseph presented his fahter Jacob to Pharaoh 
at Court. In another article we may, like 
Dante, venture into the land of Amenti, and 
see how souls fare there. Instead of Virgil 
and Beatrice, we shall have monuments and 
mummies for our guides. 


This pictured creed 1s a very notable con- 
tribution to the study of religions. Its shell 
is grotesque and absurd, but its kernel is 
agreeable to the instincts of universal 
humanity. In two respects it surpasses 
every other non-biblical religion of antiquity. 
It teaches the moral view of the world and 
final retribution with a definiteness and sure- 
ness which we search for in vain among the 
great poets and thinkers of Greece. To 
these ancient dwellers on the Nile judgment 
to come was no “divine peradventure” or 
grand perhaps. Their very pictures show 
that they did not regard themselves as deal- 
ing with guesses at truth, or at the mercy of 
mere conjecture. Evidently they are setting 
forth what they believe to be eternal cer- 
tainties ; they have no doubt that retribu- 
tion lies at the core of both worlds. And 
what profound faith they have in the un- 
erring balance of Osiris! Our scientists, in 
some of their most critical experiments, put 
their balances in a glass case lest some breath 
of theirs or some stray particle of dust should 
spoil their calculations. ‘The pictures which 
adorn this article show that a similar care 
was exercised when the actions and hearts 
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of men were weighed. Not less than seven 
or eight gods were employed in this momen- 
tous decision. Here we have one of the 
highest products, if not the very highest 
product, of that theology of the natural 
conscience, which is always and everywhere 
the same. Separating their religion from 
their mythology, we can shake hands with 
these hoary teachers across the intervening 
millenniums, and claim more than cousinship 
with them. Their moral instincts and intui- 
tions were keen and just, so far as they had 
to do with personal responsibility and future 
retribution. Their moral standard, as re- 
vealed in the Hall of the Double Truth, was 
surprisingly high, and it was enforced by 
the most awful sanctions. Some parts of it 
have been compared with the Decalogue and 
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the Sermon on the Mount. Its high ideal 
stands alone among heathen nations. 

The ancient Egyptians also greatly sur- 
passed the Greeks in their successful effort 
to bring all their moral teachings down to 
the level of the humblest intellects. They 
had the modern mind in their desire to 
adapt and popularise their moral verities. 
It may be fairly questioned whether any 
other race has excelled them in enlisting 
the imagination in the service of truth. 

A study like this also reveals the adapta- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ to the moral 
nature and deepest needs of mankind. Re- 
vealed religion, on its human side, reposes 
upon the broad basis of the religion of Con- 
science. As the old Church-fathers used to 
phrase it, the Book and the Breast agree. 





THE EGYPTIAN LOTUS—LEAF, BLOSSOM AND FRUIT 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 
By tHe Rev. JAMES JEFFREY, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 

Hymn: “Gentle Jesus meek and mild" 
Read Luke x. 38-42 
Text: Matt. xi. 29 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


HE happiest days of life are those 
spent at home, and long after we 
recall the pleasant memories of these 
early days. The memory of the 

Sabbath evenings and the little school in the 


house is one we carry with us through life. 
I think I see the picture ; the dear mother 
with her loving face, seated on her chair by 
the fireside, her open Bible on her knee, 
while we sat round her, drinking in every 
word she spoke, as she told us “the sweet 
story of old.” She was the best teacher we 
ever had, and these were the best lessons we 
ever learned. And yet, I think, the first 
disciples were to be envied, for they had 
Jesus as their teacher, and day by day, in 
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the house and by the way, in the desert 
and in the garden, He was _ teaching 
them. He called Himself their ‘Teacher, 
and they were His disciples, which means 
scholars. 

Now you are all scholars or learners ; the 
world is just a school, and from the moment 
you entered it you began to learn, you 
learned to see, and speak, and read, and 
very quick scholars you proved yourselves to 
be. ‘Then you went to school and spent 
many years laying up stores of knowledge to 
be of use to you in the future. While a 
great deal depends on your own diligence 
and attention, you owe much to your teachers. 
Old Rugby boys never tired of singing the 
praises of their famous teacher, Dr. Arnold. 
Some masters are much better than others ; 
they know so much, and are so kind and 
patient, that we can scarcely help learning 
from them. But Jesus was the prince of 
teachers. He knew so much Himself, and 
He understood His scholars so well, and how 
to impress His lessons on their minds, that 
they learned a great deal in a short time. 
And He is willing to be your teacher. He 
says, “ Learn of Me.” 

1. Because He knows more than any 
other. The Apostle Paul had sat at the feet 
of Gamaliel, one of the most famous pro- 
fessors of his time, and no doubt learned to 
know his Bible well, yet he thought little of 
his past learning after he had been taught by 
Jesus. Often when Jesus was teaching the 
people they were astonished at his wisdom, 
and said, ‘Whence hath this man this 
wisdom, having never learned?” Solomon 
is called the wisest man. It is said: “He 
spoke of trees, from the cedar tree that is in 
Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth out 
of the wall; he spake also of beasts and of 
fowls and of creeping things and of fishes.” 
But a greater than Solomon is here, for 
Jesus is the only wise God, with whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. He is never puzzled with a 
difficulty, He is never at a loss to answer 
the questions of His scholars, and what 
is better, He is able to make them wise to 
salvation. 

2. Jesus knows all His scholars. He can 
do what no other teacher can do. He can 
read their hearts, and that is the secret of 
His success. Your teachers cannot do that; 
they try to find out by questions if you are 


following them, and they find it difficult to 
suit their lessons to the clever and to the 
dull children. But Jesus knows every one 
of you. He understands all your difficulties, 
and He makes His teaching so simple that it 
is easy to learnof Him. ‘The disciples were 
sometimes stupid, but Jesus was so patient 
with them, and took such pains with 
them, that they became good scholars in 
course of time, and if you become the 
disciples of Jesus, you too will grow in 
wisdom. 

3 Jesus makes all His scholars wise. Some 
teachers confine themselves to their bright 
and clever pupils, and when exhibition day 
comes round they put them forward, and 
take no pains with the dull ones. But under 
the teaching of Jesus His scholars learn 
quickly. ‘They love Him so dearly that they 
learn to be like Him, meek and lowly and 
gentle. Under Him they learn the best 
lessons ; how to get their sins forgiven, how 
to become better boys and girls, and so how 
to be happy. ‘That is one of ti.e secret 
things He teaches all His scholars. His 
lesson books are these two—His word and 
His example. He has the words of eternal 
life, and He teaches by His example. We 
learn more quickly when we see a _ thing 
done than merely by being told how to do 
it. Boys and girls, look to Jesus, watch how 
He spoke and acted, and you will grow in 
grace, and in the knowledge of the Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


SECOND EVENING 
Hymn: “ Jesus bids us shine” 
Read Ex. xxxiv. 1-9 
Text: 2 Cor. iii. 3 
EPISTLES OF CHRIST 


THE letters of the most distinguished men 
and women are highly prized. A large 
sum of money is given for a few lines in 
the handwriting of Shakespeare or Burns, 
and in our museums you will see such 
letters carefully preserved. No _ letters, 
however, have come down to us in the 
handwriting of Socrates or Alexander the 
Great or Julius Cesar or Horace. How 
we should treasure a few lines written by 
Moses or David or Elijah or Isaiah! What 
a priceless treasure we should regard a letter 
written by Jesus! It would be worth its 
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weight in gold. But not one line ot His 
has been preserved. We do not even read 
that Jesus wrote anything save once, when 
He traced a few letters on the ground. 
That is true ; and yet as we write down our 
thoughts in our letters, so that it is possible 
to tell our opinions and characters from 
them, so Jesus has left His words on record 
for our benefit, and these have had such an 
influence on His friends, that we can read 
in their lives and characters that they have 
been with Jesus. The text speaks of those 
who love and follow Jesus as Epistles of 
Christ; the meaning being that just as 
teachers, when looking out for new pupils, 
refer to the successes of their former ones 
as the best evidence of their teaching power, 
or as some one, advertising a new cure, refers 
to those who have received benefit from it, 
so Jesus refers to His people as the best 
evidence of what He is and of what He can 
do for others. 

On what does Jesus write His letters? 
The Assyrians and Babylonians wrote on 
bricks, and in the British Museum you will 
see some of their books and letters, very 
different from ours. The Egyptians wrote 
on the hard stone into which they cut those 
strange hieroglyphs, so difficult to read, yet 
telling us so much of their life and history. 
The Romans wrote on plaster or wax, and 
sometimes on brass and iron. In India the 
leaves of trees were used for writing material, 
and in many countries the skins of animals, 
and now we use almost nothing but paper. 
Very different is the material on which Jesus 
writes; He uses human hearts and lives, 
and He has to prepare them to receive His 
writing. You could not cut an inscription 
on the rough face of a rock; you must first 
hew it and polish it. You could not write a 
letter on the skin of an animal ; you have to 
prepare it carefully before you can so use it. 
You would never think of writing a letter on 
dirty rags ; they must be bleached and torn 
up and made into paper before you can do 
so. Jesus has to do something like that 
with our hearts. He takes them, bad as 
they are, and washes and softens and 
changes them by His love, and then writes 
on them His own character and life. Every 
day Jesus is busy writing His message on 
the hearts of men and women, of boys and 
girls, and then sends them out among their 
companions as His letters, in which they 


may read of His love and of what He can 
do and is willing to do to them. 

What does Jesus write in His letters? 
What do you say when you sit down to write 
a letter to your mother, or to some dear 
friend at a distance? Do you not tell what 
you have been doing, and how you are 
feeling? You write yourself. The life of 
many a one has been written from his letters. 
Children are letters of their parents. 
Fathers and mothers leave their own impres- 
sion on them. How often do we hear it 
said, that boy is his father’s very image, he 
has all his ways; that girl is so like her 
mother, she speaks like her, and has caught 
her manner. That is what Jesus is doing ; 
He is leaving the impress of Himself on us, 
so that our companions begin to wonder at 
the change in us and take knowledge of us, 
as the Jews did of Peter and John, that we 
have been with Jesus. He takes a poor 
African or South Sea Islander, or a poor 
drunkard at home, and sends him out among 
his friends, kind and gentle and diligent and 
sober. He is a letter in which men read 
something of the love and grace of Jesus 
Christ. Every boy and girl who is kind and 
gentle, and who tries to make others happy, 
is an Epistle of Christ, telling others some- 
thing of Jesus. Remember this, my young 
friends, wherever you go some one is reading 
you. If all men read the Bible, they would 
know who and what Jesus is, but they read 
the lives of those who profess to be His 
friends, and if these are selfish and wicked, 
they turn away from Jesus. ‘Try so to live 
that it will be plain to every one who sees you 
that you are the young friends and followers 
of Jesus Christ. 


THIRD EVENING 


Hymn: “Follow Me, the Master said” 
Read Matt. iv. 13-22 
Text: Matt. iv. 19 


FOLLOWERS OF CHRIST 


A FAVOURITE game among boys is “ Follow 
the Leader.” You know the game. A boy 
who is perhaps a little more daring or more 
mischievous than the others is chosen as 
the leader, and wherever he goes his com- 
panions have to follow him. They must do 
exactly as he does. That game, my young 
friends, is just a parable of your life, for as 
you grow older you are all following some 
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leader or other. You imitate some one 
almost unconsciously ; you have some com- 
panion or friend who is your ideal of what 
you would like to be, and you try to be as 
like him as you can. Everything depends 
on the leader you choose. If he is a bad 
companion, he may lead you far astray and 
ruin your life. If you choose to followa 
good companion, he may lead you on to 
happiness and to heaven. My text intro- 
duces you to One who asks you to make 
Him your leader; He says to you as to His 
disciples: * Follow Me!” 

Who is this leader? Whence does He 
come? Whither will He lead you? These 
are questions it is right to ask. Iam sure 
James and John and Andrew and Peter 
were not a little surprised, as they sat 
mending their nets on the shore of the sea 
of Galilee, to hear Jesus of Nazareth who 
was passing by call on them to follow Him. 
They did not, however, take long to make 
up their minds. They knew who He was, 
the son of Joseph the carpenter. Some of 
them had spent an evening with Him, and 
went away so happy, saying to themselves, 
* What a good man He is, we must try to 
be like Him,” and it made them so glad 
when He said to them, “Follow me!” 
You know the feeling. Among your school- 
fellows there is one who is always first in his 
class, or the best player at football or cricket, 
or the fastest runner, and you wish in your 
heart you were as clever as he. You make 
him your hero, and think you would be 
happy if you were in his place. I would 
like to see you all making Jesus your hero, 
and doing your best to follow Him. 

Now do you not think this Leader is very 
sure of Himself, when He invites us so 
confidently to follow Him? The Apostle 
Paul offered himself as a leader to his 
fellow-men, but knowing that he sometimes 
made mistakes he said, “ Be ye followers of 
me, even as I am of Christ.” When he was 
pleading before the Roman Governor and 
King Agrippa, he called out to the king, “I 
would to God that not only thou, but also 
all that hear me, were both almost and 
altogether such as I am,” and then suddenly 
stopped. He remembered he was a poor 
prisoner in chains, and not wishing them to 
be like that, he added, “‘except these bonds.” 
But Jesus makes no exception. He lifts up 
His cross and reminds you that if you intend 


to follow Him you will have to carry your 
own cross and meet your own temptations. 
He is the best leader you can have, but it is 
not easy to be followers of Jesus. 

Follow Jesus in everything. Perhaps you 
say I cannot do that. Was not Jesus the 
Son of God the holiest and best man who 
ever lived? I never can be as good and 
wise as Jesus was. That is quite true, but 
when you began to write, your teacher set 
you a copy in the very best handwriting. 
You did not lose heart because you could 
not write as well as the copy, but you tried 
your best, and you improved every day, and 
although you may never be as good as Jesus, 
you must try your best to follow Him, and 
you will grow like Him every day. Re- 
member, too, that Jesus was once a boy, 
and that you can be followers of the Holy 
Child Jesus. He learned obedience. He 
did without questioning whatever His father 
and mother told Him to do. He never 
caused them a moment’s grief. Follow 
Him. Obey your parents and try to make 
home happy. 

Follow Him in your scorn of all that is 
mean and underhand, and false and impure. 
Learn like Him to say “No” to temptation. 
When He was tempted to do anything 
wrong, He asked Himself, will my Father be 
pleased, and He steadily refused to do 
anything to displease Him. Follow Jesus, 
never do or say anything that would dis- 
please your Saviour. 

Follow Jesus closely. You are apt to get 
discouraged and afraid if you lose sight of 
Him. Keep near Him, and His presence 
will give you confidence. When the dis- 
ciples kept close to Jesus they were happy 
and brave, when they followed afar off they 
became cowards. Follow closely. It may 
sometimes be difficult and trying to do so. 
Never mind. Follow on, and He will lead 
you into the beautiful land on the other side 
of the river. 


FOURTH EVENING 


Hymn: “ Take my life and let it be” 
Read Acts i. 1-11 
Text: Acts i. 8 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST 


Some of my young friends have heard of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, festivals held at Eleusis 
in Greece, in honour of the goddess Demeter, 
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admission to which was only for the ini- 
tiated, who were bound to keep secret all 
that was said and done there; and so well 
has the secret been kept that no one can 
now tell what these mysteries were. In the 
religion of Jesus Christ there are no secrets. 
Far from being forbidden to tell what you 
know of Jesus, He bids you tell it out to 
others. The Saviour did not intend to stay 
in this world, He was gving back to the 
bright Heaven from which He had come, 
and so He commanded His disciples to go 
into all the world and make known the story 
of His life and death and resurrection. Indeed 
it is scarcely possible for those who love Jesus 
to keep silent about Him. We do not want 
to keep good news to ourselves, we are eager 
to tell it to others. 

It is the duty of a witness to tell what 
he has seen and heard. If he cannot do so 
when he is questioned, he is of no use. 
When an accident occurs, or a crime is com- 
mitted, those who have seen it are carefully 
examined so as to get at the exact truth. 
And when we want to know what Jesus said 
and did, we call as our witnesses those who 
saw Him and heard Him and lived with 
Him. We go to the New Testament and 
read there the testimony of the men who 
were His daily companions, who saw Him 
hanging on the Cross and talked with Him 
after His resurrection. It was to these men 
Jesus said, “ Ye shall be witnesses unto me.” 
And when their enemies commanded them 
to keep silent about Jesus they replied, “We 
cannot but speak the things we have seen 
and heard.” 

A witness must be sure of his facts, and 
if you are to witness for Christ you must 
know something about Him. If a stranger 
from some heathen country were to write to 
you that he had heard about a person called 
Jesus, who was a very good man and had done 
much good and had wrought a great change 
on those who loved and trusted Him, and that 
he wished to know more about him, what 
would you say in reply? Could you give 
this direct testimony, He has made me 
very happy since I loved and trusted Him ; 
He has changed my heart, and made me a 
new creature? The Samaritans went to see 
Jesus because of what the woman had told 
them, and they found it to be all true. “ Now 
we believe,” they said, “ not because of thy 
saying, for we have heard Him ourselves and 


know that this is indeed the Saviour of the 
world.” 

A witness must speak the truth. In a 
trial the witnesses promise to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
To bear false witness is a crime, and if you 
profess to be loving Jesus and are not the 
least like Him, you are bearing false witness 
to Him. You are as bad as the wreckers 
on the Cornish coast who displayed lights, 
not to warn vessels of their danger, but to 
lure them on to the rocks. If you really 
love and trust the Saviour, your lives must 
bear witness to Him. Peter, you remember, 
could not conceal from the servants in the 
High Priest’s hall that he was a Galilean ; 
his speech betrayed him, and your speech 
and actions should show as clearly that you 
have been with Jesus. 

You must not be afraid to witness for 
Jesus. Some of these early witnesses were 
beaten and put to death. Even boys and 
girls were burned at the stake for the 
testimony they bore to Jesus, and we call 
them martyrs, which just means witnesses. 
Now it is not likely that any of you will be 
called to suffer in that way for Jesus’ sake, 
but still you will not always find it easy to 
witness for Him. It requires a little courage 
to kneel down and say your prayers in a 
school dormitory. It requires a little courage 
to be called a coward rather than fight a 
companion. You are witnesses for Christ. 
Do not be afraid or ashamed to speak out, 
for if you witness a good confession here, 
Jesus has promised to confess your name 
before His Father and the Holy Angels. 
Say in the words of the old hymn, 

I’m not ashamed to own my Lord 
Or to defend His name, 


Maintain the glory of His cross, 
And honour all His laws, 


FIFTH EVENING 
Hymn: “ Brightly gleams our banner” 
Read 1 Sam. xvii. 40-51 
Text: 2 Tim. ii. 3 
SOLDIERS OF CHRIST 


In the school I attended the boys were 
gathered together once a year to hear the 
laws read. One of these forbade any “childish 
excitement at the appearance of the military” 
who frequently passed the school on the way 
to the barracks, ‘There is always something 
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stirring in the appearance of a regiment of 
soldiers with their bright uniforms, their 
flashing arms, and the lively strains of the 
band, and most boys have played at soldiers 
and dreamed of doing great deeds. Well, 
the text tells us that we have all a real battle 
to fight, and real enemies to overcome. Some 
boys have felt, in reading about Christian’s 
fight in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” that if they 
had an enemy like that to meet they would 
fight bravely. ‘Teddy, in the story of “’Teddy’s 
Button,” wanted a real live enemy to fight. 
For your great difficulty is that you cannot 
see your enemy. When Dr. Livingstone was 
passing through the forests of the Manyuema 
many of his men were struck down by an 
unseen foe. And your enemies are all in 
your own heart. It is there you must fight 
your battles. 

You are the soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
Under His flag you fight. The colours of the 
regiments represent their country and their 
Queen. It is the soldier’s duty to defend 
the colours. The hottest fight rages round 
them. After the terrible battle of Isandlwana 
in South Africa, the young officer who carried 
the colours was found lying dead with the 
colours underneath his body. The banner 
the soldiers of Jesus fight under is the Cross. 
The Cross is now the sign of the Christian 
religion. It was first used by the Emperor 
Constantine, who, on the eve of the battle 
which gave him the empire of the world, is 
said to have seen the appearance of a flaming 
cross in the sky with these words underneath 
it, “ By this conquer.” My young friends, 
you are called to do battle for Jesus Christ, 
to be jealous of his honour, to fight for what 
is best and truest. Like young Gareth, in 
the “ Idylls of the King” : 

Follow the Christ the King, live pure, speak true, 

right wrong, 

Follow the King, else wherefore born. 


All the soldiers of Christ are volunteers. 
The soldiers of our Queen are. No one 
is compelled to be a soldier. In France 
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“the sweet story of old” and taught you to 
lisp your little prayers, were doing their best 
to get you to enlist under Jesus. So were 
your teachers and ministers ; but they do not 
force you into the ranks. You must join of 
your own free will, and you do that when 
you resolve to be Christ’s, when you make 
up your minds to love and trust and imitate 


Him. Many of you belong to the Boys’ 
Brigade. How splendid it would be if you 


were all good soldiers of Jesus Christ ! 

The soldiers of Christ must be obedient. 
That is about the first lesson a soldier learns. 
He must do what he is told. He must 
obey orders. In the famous charge of the 
Light Brigade not a man hesitated, though 
many saw that a mistake had been made 
somewhere. The soldiers obeyed their orders, 
“Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do 
and die.” ‘The soldier must go where: he is 
sent, whether he likes it or not—it may be 
to Africa or India or China. When Lord 
Clyde was asked when he could start for 
India, at the outbreak of the Mutiny, his 
answer was in twenty-four hours. So if you 
are soldiers of Christ, you must do what He 
tells you and go where He sends you without 
asking questions. He makes no mistakes. 
Victory in Christ’s battles is given to the 
obedient soldier. 

The soldiers of Christ must be well armed. 
In the war between Prussia and Austria 
some years ago victory went to the Prussian 
soldiers, who were armed with the new 
needle gun. Soldiers in the olden times, 
however, had to wear a suit of armour, and 
to carry a sword and spear and shield. 
Jesus has provided armour for His soldiers, 
the breastplate of righteousness, the helmet 
of salvation, the shield of faith, and a sword 
which no enemy can resist, called the Sword 
of the Spirit, the Word of God. He made 
use of them all Himself. With that sword 
He made His great enemy flee. Put on 
this armour and you will be more than con- 
querors through Jesus Christ. 

The soldiers of Christ must be of good 
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and Germany the young men must join the 


courage. You must never turn your backs 
army for a term of years. To gain volunteers 


to the foe. You must imitate the Roman 


re officers are sent over the country, who speak hero who stood against a rock and fought 
he of the attractions of the service, of the his enemies one by one till he fell wounded 
sh chances of promotion, and of the honours to death. And if you do that you too, like 
y” to be won in battle. Jesus, too, uses His the old Apostle, will receive the crown of 
ay servants to persuade you to become His _ life which the King will give to all the good 
ng soldiers, Your mothers, when they told you — soldiers of Jesus Christ, 
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DAY DREAMS 


(By F. W. Dooley) 
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GREAT BOOKS 


By THE Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN oF CANTERBURY 


FIFTH PAPER—SHAKESPEARE—(continued) 


F in these papers I succeed in inspiring 
my readers with a deeper sense of the 
boundless wealth of wisdom which lies 
in those pages of Shakespeare which, in 

these happy days, they may purchase for a 
few shillings, I shall have conferred on them 
an unquestionable service, both positive and 
negative. 

It will be a positive service, because if they 
learn the best lessons which perhaps the 
greatest of Englishmen of genius has to teach 
them, they may be 


Richer possessing such a jewel 

Than twenty seas though all their sands were 
pearl, 

Their waters nectar, and their rocks pure gold. 


It will be a negative service, because they 
will certainly thus be weaned from attempt- 
ing to circumnavigate “the shoreless lakes of 
human ditch-water,” and will find that they 
may gain an endowment of happiness, incom- 
parably richer and more eternal, from the 
ennobling study of a few great books than 
from the frivolous triviality which wastes time 
over multitudes of worthless ones. 

In my last paper I said something about 
Shakespeare in general, and pointed to the 
number of isolated passages which embalm 
immortal truths in perfect utterance. In the 
next paper I will say something about one or 
two of his Plays regarded as a whole. In 
the present paper, by way of specimen, I 
wish to call on to the colossal force 
and dee: ‘= of a few separate scenes. 

I. It s | be observed that the glory 
and meaning of these scenes never results 
from their being dragged into the play by 
predetermination. The plays were not written 
for the sake of these scenes, but the scenes 
evolve themselves naturally and, so to speak, 
spontaneously from the progress of the 
drama. Shakespeare rarely invented the main 
story of his plays. He usually borrowed it 
from existing materialsk—whether of history 
or of fiction. But, while he was frequently 
indebted to English or Italian predecessors 
for the general outlines of his dramas, he 

XXVII—24 


imagined for himself the characters of the 
men and women whose destinies he intended 
to illustrate. He was thus enabled, by his 
unparalleled insight into the workings of the 
human heart, to leave these Dramatis Persone 
to evolve the situations by which he carries 
out his proper functions as a poet and 
dramatist, which were “ to hold as ’twere, the 
mirror up to nature.” 

The men and women of Shakespeare move, 
act, and speak on his dramatic stage exactly 
as they would do on the stage of the world. 
We see in their self-determined destinies an 
epitome of life itself. 

1. Let our first scene be taken from 
“ Measure for Measure.” It illustrates with 
most salutary power the weakening, deprav- 
ing, disintegrating effects of self-indulgence 
upon the mind of a youth whose training 
and moral instruction would, but for this 
evil bias, have made him capable of nobler 
things. It shows us also how, in a mind thus 
vitiated, the first natural instinct of nobler dis- 
dain for what is infamous is rapidly perverted 
by the soft pleadings of a sensual egotism. 
Claudio has impaired in himself the determina- 
tion to do right and at all costs to shame the 
devil, partly because his lot is cast amid evil 
surroundings in Vienna, which has become a 
sink of iniquity, and partly because he has 
freely yielded to temptation. So necessary 
is the effort to ameliorate the condition of the 
perverted city that a law has been passed by 
the Duke which condemns sensual offenders 
to death. By this law Claudio is sentenced 
to forfeit his life. Angelo, the remorseless 
deputy, is impervious to every consideration 
of compassion for Claudio’s youth, spent as 
it has been amid the universal atmosphere 
of the impurity to which he has succumbed. 
Claudio has a saintly sister named Isabella, 
who is about to enter a monastery; and 
‘the precise Angelo”—whose mercilessness is 
only the cloak of a deeply seated hypocrisy— 
in spite of his reputation for stainless purity, 
offers her the dreadful alternative of saving 
her brother’s life if she will sacrifice her own 
honour. This proposal she repudiates with 
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indignant horror, and having thus failed in 
her intercession, she goes to the prison to 
prepare her brother for immediate death. He 
has strung up his resolution to die bravely ; 
but when he asks “Is there mo remedy?” 
she is obliged to tell him that there is, but 
that it is such a remedy “as to save a head 
would cleave a heart in twain.” He could, 
indeed, in one way free himself from death, 
but only at the cost of fettering him to 
shame for life. He wants to know what 
the remedy is; and then Isabella’s misgivings 
about him find expression. She tells him 
frankly that she fears lest the fond clinging to 
life should give a fatal bias to his moral 
judgment, and she bids him remember that 
“the sense of death is most in apprehension.” 
This makes him indignant. He asks: 


Why give you me this shame? 

Think you I can a resolution fetch 

From flowery tenderness? If I must die, 
I will encounter darkness as a bride, 

And hug it in mine arms. 


“ There, spake my brother!” exclaims Isa- 
bella—rendered more confident by his assever- 
ation—“ there my father’s grave did utter forth 
a voice.” She tells him the alternative offered 
by Angelo ; but alas! instead of blazing into 
indignation, he only expresses surprise, and 
with a deplorable giving way of eyery moral 
barrier, begins to minimise the heinousness 
of the sin, and to argue that, if Angelo 
proposed it, it cannot be so very terrible. 
‘Then he reverts at once to the awfulness of 
death ; and when his sister reminds him that 
a shamed life is even more hateful, he gives 
rein to his imagination, and lets it revel in 
descriptions of the chill horribleness of the 
grave and of all that lies beyond it. Finally 
he implores his sister to let him live, and 
basely argues that a vice almost becomes a 
virtue when it is committed to save a brother’s 
life. Then indeed all the pent-up shame 
and bitter disappointment of the holy 
maiden bursts forth! O you beast!” she 
cries, 

O faithless coward! O dishonest wretch! 

Die, perish! Might but my bending down 

Reprieve thee from thy fate, it should proceed. 


I'll pray a thousand prayers for thy death, 
No word to save thee. 


And, in spite of his cry of anguish that she 
would stay and hear him, she rushes forth 
from the prison and leaves him. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


But how thrilling an illustration does the 
scene supply of the rotting away and sapping 
of the soul by unlawful indulgence! Sins 
are never single ; they are linked together by 
inextricable meshes. Quem uno peccato con- 
tentum vidisti? asks St. Augustine. The 
youth, who had already proved himself too 
weak to resist the voice of conscience, passes 
from the pusillanimity of self-indulgence to 
such base fear of death as makes him ready 
to clutch at any chance of life, even if it were 
at the expense of his sister’s ruin. What a 
lurid warning have we here to bring home to 
us that he who wilfully makes but “a little 
nick ” in his conscience, will not be long ere, 
under the stress of temptation, he is prepared 
to murder it for ever bya deadly gash! The 
one devil which a youth has willingly ad- 
mitted into his soul, even if for a moment it 
seem to be ejected, is certain to return into 
the empty shrine in the company of seven 
other devils more wicked than itself, so that, 
unless he be seriously on his guard, the last 
state of that man will be worse than the first. 

2. The next scene which we will notice is 
Shakespeare’s study of the beginnings of 
drunkenness, and of the ruin which it works. 
And though, in the ‘absence of ‘ardent 
spirits,” which had not yet been discovered, 
the state of things in Shakespeare’s days was 
not one hundredth part so disgraceful as it is 
in ours, yet Shakespeare keenly felt the shame 
of drunkenness as a national vice. He 
makes Iago say that “ Your German, your 
Dane, and your swag-bellied Hollander ” are 
not nearly so “ potent in potting” as your 
Englishman ; and this he says although he 
makes Hamlet remark of the Danes: 


They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish 
phrase, 
Soil our additions, 


But before I point the moral of this 
particular scene, let me pause to sweep away 
the silly and superficial error that Shakespeare 
thought lightly of intemperance. Again and 
again, and in many different ways, he shows 
us that he was well aware of its deadliness and 
loathsomeness. No wise man regards total 
abstinence as a fetish, but only as a special 
duty of patriotism and charity in his own 
particular case, because he specially desires 
to help in awakening the national conscience, 
and because he hopes by the force of his 
own example to save and strengthen other 
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GREAT BOOKS 


individual souls which have got entangled in 
the snare of the fowler. But many an 
ignorant denouncer of total abstinence thinks 
that he has quite crushed its defenders when 
he has quoted from Shakespeare the words 
“Because thou art virtuous, shall there be 
no more cakes and ale?” Well, but in 
whose mouth does Shakespeare put that 
quite irrelevant jibe? Into the mouth of 
a helpless and imbecile drunkard, the most 
absolutely contemptible character whom he 
has ever attempted to set forth—Sir Toby 
Belch! Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek are, as their names intimate, two 
wretched and deplorable sots. Sir Toby is 
a cousin of Olivia the heroine, and in her 
conversation with Viola she describes the 
abyss of worthlessness into which her cousin 
has fallen, and agrees with the Clown that a 
drunken man is like a drowned man, a fool, 
and a madman. 

If there be any who are content to leave 
England to her national curse and _ her 
national crime without one effort to save her, 
such persons find a worthy advocate in the 
paltry creature who represents the very draff 
and dregs of human nature in its lowest 
humiliation. They will also find that Shake- 
speare puts “the good creature of God” 
argument into the mouth of his vilest criminal 
Iago, and the plea for “ freedom” into that 
of the half-human monster Caliban. 

Again and again Shakespeare shows on 
which side his sympathies would have lain 
had he lived in our day. When in “ As You 
Like It” the aged Adam, in his robust and 
ruddy health, offers his services to his master 
Orlando, he says : 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty, 
For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility. 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly. 


And Henry V., the chief hero of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays, was so afraid of having 
drunken soldiers that he wished every vine in 
France might be cut down. 

Nor must any one be misled as to Shake- 
peare’s feelings on the subject by the wit of 
Falstaff. Genial as the fat old knight was, 
and much as Shakespeare evidently delighted 
in evolving his witty utterances, he is yet 
represented as a hopeless reprobate —a 
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cheat, a coward, a liar, an intriguer. In the 
** Merry Wives of Windsor ” every species of 
scorn and contumely is heaped upon him, 
and he meets with his deserved retribution 
when the Prince—who has tolerated and 
been amused by his humours, and by whom, 
on his accession to the kingdom, Falstaff 
expects to be promoted and enriched—turns 
upon him with the grave rebuke : 


I know thee not, old man! fall to thy prayers! 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester! 
I have long dreamt of such a kind of man, 

So surfeit-swelled, so old and so profane, 

But being awaked I do despise my dream. 


Then first the grey-haired sinner realises 
that there is to be no more boon companion- 
ship between him and the hero-king ! 

The wit of Falstaff did not atone for his 
radical despicableness in the eyes of the 
Prince, who stands as Shakespeare’s ideal of 
practical manliness, and who expresses the 
sentiments of the poet himself. 

But I will pass to the special scene which 
I meant to bring forward. Iago, being a 
determined villain, has made up his mind to 
take revenge upon Othello, and if possible 
utterly to ruin him. This intended vengeance 
is based upon the false and foul suspicion 
of an intrigue of which Othello is entirely 
innocent, and which has no existence except 
in the diseased brain of Iago, who has sold 
himself to do iniquity. He is also deter- 
mined to further his miserable chances of 
promotion by casting suspicion on Cassio, 
who holds a higher office than himself. He 
thus tries to entrap Cassio in a very stake- 
net of hell. His object is to create in the 
mind of Cassio a guilty love for Desdemona; 
and if Cassio is too faithful and noble for 
such a crime, yet to awaken a jealous rage 
against him in the rash and simple soul of 
Othello. Meanwhile, pour passer le temps, 
he is determined to snare him into drunken- 
ness. He has a stoup of wine, and invites 
Cassio to drink to Othello’s health. But 
Cassio is no drunkard; he has a dread of 
intemperance, and answers, “ Not to-night, 
good Iago! I have very poor and unhappy 
brains for drinking. I could well wish 
courtesy would invent some other way of 
entertainment.” As Iago still presses him, 
he says he has drunk but one cup, and it 
has already produced on his brain more 
disorder than he likes. “I am,” he says, 
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“unfortunate in my infirmity, and dare not 
task my weakness any more.” But Iago 
tells him it is a night of revels, and, with 
weak complaisance, Cassio at last yields. 
Iago knows that now he has him in his 
power, for he has already caused some 
young Cyprian gallants to be flushed with 
wine, and has so managed that, when once 
Cassio has become intoxicated, a quarrel is 
certain to ensue. So he sings his hilarious 
drinking songs, and keeps calling for more 
wine, till Cassio has reached first the silly 
and then the quarrelsome stage of drunken- 
ness. He then maligns Cassio to Montano, 
and in the ensuing disturbance Cassio wounds 
Montano. Othello appears on the scene in 
high indignation at such an unseemly dis- 
turbance in a town of war. He hears a 
garbled account of what has occurred, and 
then and there dismisses Cassio from his 
office of lieutenant. The blow and the 
disgrace have sobered Cassio, and he wails 
to lago that in losing his reputation he has 
“lost the immortal part of himself, and that 
which rethains is bestial.” In terrible re- 
morse, utterly ashamed of himself, he cries : 
“ Drunk? and speak parrot? and squabble ? 
swear? and discourse fustian with one’s 
own shadow? O thou invisible spirit of 
wine, if thou hast no name to be called by, 
let us call thee—devil.” And again, “O 
God, that men should put an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains! That we 
should with joy, pleasance, revel, and 
applause, transform ourselves into beasts.” 
“To be now a sensible man, by-and-by a 
fool, and presently a beast! O strange! 
Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the 
ingredient a devil!” 

Was ever a stronger temperance sermon 
preached than this? This is what Shake- 
speare thought of the evil of drink, and the 
warning is all the more intense because the 
gallant soldier who has thus fallen and been 
ruined is naturally an honourable and noble 
man. Cassio has not sought the temptation, 
but been seduced into it by a semblance of 
good fellowship, and because he has not had 
the strengh of mind to utter, and persist in, a 
hearty “ No.” Every custom which destroyed 
the weak under the semblance of sociability 
was in Shakespeare’s opinion 

A custom 
More honoured in the breach than in the 
observance, 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


as he makes Hamlet say of the boisterous 
health-drinking of the Danish Court. He 
would undoubtedly have said from his own 
experience, as good Father Mathew said: 
* Through drink I have seen the stars of 
heaven fall, and the cedars of Lebanon laid 
low.” 

3. In Macbeth we have the lesson of a 
soul’s destruction inculcated with unparal- 
leled power. When the play opens Mac- 
beth is a successful and loyal warrior. The 
witches hail him as Thane of Cawdor, and as 
one who shall be “king hereafter.” The first 
prophecy is immediately fulfilled, and the 
seed of evil ambition is at once implanted in 
the warrior’s mind. The thought that he 
may become king by murdering the gracious 
Duncan presents itself to him, and he cries : 


Why do I yield to that suggestion 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs 
Against the use of nature ? 


The only safety would have been imperiously 
to reject the execrable temptation, and re- 
solutely to trample it out of his soul. Not 
so Macbeth! He tampers and dallies with 
it. When Duncan appoints his heir Prince 
of Cumberland, Macbeth is goaded on the 
career of criminal purpose by regarding this 
as a stumbling-block in the path of his 
ambition. The evil suggestion which is 
gradually rooting itself in his soul springs 
into full life in the mind of Lady Macbeth. 
She, at least, is determined that no scruples 
shall hinder her, but that she will at once 
“catch the nearest way.” Then, as always, 
the tempting opportunity leaps up face to 
face with the susceptible disposition. For 
she has scarcely formed her deadly purpose 
when the announcement is brought that the 
king proposes to stay at the castle of Mac- 
beth as his guest. And very soon the temp- 
tation sweeps all before it, in spite of the 
murderer’s hesitations. Macbeth is ready 
indeed, ‘“ upon the brink and shoal of time,” 
to “jump the life to come.” But he is well 
aware that 
In this case 
We still have judgment here ; 


and that 


Even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of the poisoned 
chalice 
To our own lips. 
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THE LAUREL WALK 


Yet, in spite of these twinges of remorse 
and spasms of fear, the warrior has so readily 
suffered the evil thought to become the evil 
wish and the evil purpose, and to seize him 
with irresistible dominion, that, goaded on 
by the stronger determination of his wife, he 
at last, with open eyes, commits the criminal, 
irrevocable deed. Surely no concrete warn- 
ing could more powerfully enforce the lesson 
‘“‘ Resist the beginnings of evil,” and the 
truth that “the beginning of sin is as the 
letting out of water.” But further, Shake- 
speare illustrates the words of Christ, that 
“out of the heart proceed evil thoughts ;” and 
then—as though the floodgates of sin had 
been opened wide—the evil thoughts are 
followed by murders, adulteries, and every 
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form of crime. To what writer has it ever 
been given to add more awful emphasis to 
the rule: 
Guard well thy thoughts, for thoughts are 
heard in heaven ? 


I have selected but three separate scenes 
to show the mighty intellectual force which 
Shakespeare wields to indicate the duty of 
watchfulness and the supreme blessedness of 
moral integrity. I might have selected mul- 
titudes of other scenes no less powerful; but 
these will suffice to illustrate how much every 
earnest reader may gain from the wisdom of 
one who can only be ranked with Dante and 
with Milton, among the greatest of the 
Teachers of Mankind. 





IN THE STORM 


THRO’ half the wild March night the slect 
Against the shuddering windows beat. 

“ Pity,” a small voice prayed, ‘“ dear God, 
Our blackbird in the ivy-tod ! ” 


The blackbird, darkling in its nest, 

Felt five green eggs beneath her breast, 
And knew no cold: through all the storm 
Five coals of mothering kept her warm. 


W. V. T. 
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By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Auvrnuor or “ Carrots,” “ THE Cuckoo 
Crock,” &c. &c. &c. 


CHAPTER IX 


THEY BEGIN TO MEND 


LAS! for poor Betty, the little gate, 
her only hope of escape, was pad- 
locked. At the first moment she 
scarcely realised this. She seized 

its upper bar by both hands, and shook it 
violently, and for half a moment she fancied 
it yielded ; all her faculties were confused by 
fright, and even the short distance over 
which she had run so fast had been enough 
to add material to the overwhelming beating 
of her heart, the surging of blood into her 
ears, which all but deafened her. 

But as her repeated shaking proved of no 
avail, and the tumult in her veins somewhat 
abated, terror notwithstanding, again, to her 
horror, she became conscious of the ad- 
vancing footsteps behind. True, they did not 


sound like those of any one in pursuit ; but 
what then ?—ghosts didn’t run! The steady 
tread of the advancing presence was scarcely 
a source of consolation, till, frightened as she 
was, she began to perceive that the footsteps 
were firm and unfaltering—there was some- 
thing commonplace and matter-of-fact about 
them, by no means ethereal or feeble, such as 
one would picture those of a ghostly visitor, 
especially the ghost of an old lady, who, 
in the many years during which she was 
supposed to have  perambulated the 
Laurel Walk, was not likely to derive any 
increased energy from her fruitless pere- 
grinations. 

A sudden impulse of courage, though per- 
haps but the courage of desperation, flashed 
through Betty. 

‘I will face it,” she said to herself, “and 
know the worst.” 
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“**Is it—can it be Miss Morion?’” 


She turned. The advancing figure was 
now but at a short distance from her, and— 
oh! thank Heaven—it was that of a man! 
Cold drops slowly gathered on her forehead 
in the intensity of her relief. At another 
time she might have been frightened at the 
very fact for which she was now so thankful. 
But all visions of tramps or other nefariously- 
minded intruders had been banished for the 
moment by the overpowering dread of the 
supernatural. Her heart still beat un- 
comfortably, but she moved forwards a few 
steps. 

“This gate is locked,” she called out, 
trying to master the quaver in her voice. 
“Is that you, Webb? ”—though before the 
name had passed her lips she could distin- 
guish enough to make sure it was not that 


of the newcomer. “ Have you 
got the key with you?” 

There was no immediate reply. 
Then came the sound of hasten- 
ing footsteps, and an exclamation 
of surprise. 

“Ts it— can it be Miss 
Morion?” were the first words, 
“or ” 

“Tt is I, Betty Morion,” she 
replied mechanically, for her own 
astonishment was far greater than 
her questioner’s could have been 
as regarded herself, when her 
eyes as well as her ears told her 
that he was none other than Mr. 
Littlewood. “Oh!” she ejacu- 
lated, with a strange sense of 
weakness and relief, while her 
arms dropped to her side, “ can 
it be you? I have been so terri- 
fied! I thought you were the 
ghost !” 

“The ghost?” he repeated ; 
‘what ghost?” But then, seeing 
how really startled and upset the 
poor child was, he continued in 
a matter-of-fact tone: “ No, no, 
I am no ghost, though dread- 
fully sorry to have frightened you. 
If I had had the least idea who 
it was, I would have called out 
before. But till a moment or two 
ago I was scarcely sure it was any 
one! Yes, I have the key of the 
padlock. I only arrived this after- 
noon, and I was going across to the 
Vicarage to consult Mr. Ferraby about a 
little matter. I used this short cut two or 
three times when I was here before. Allow 
me,” and he came forward to the gate, and 
in another moment it stood open, and they 
passed through. 

Betty, who was slowly recovering her wits 
by this time, glanced up half shyly at her 
companion. 

‘‘ If I hadn’t been so frightened, I should 
have been still more astonished,” she said, 
“at seeing you. We thought—we were told 
that you had given up all idea of coming 
down here.” 

«So we had,” he replied ; ‘it’s rather a 
long story. I needn’t go into it all. My 
mother heard of another place which she 
thought would be better. I was awfully 
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vexed when I went back to find it so. But 
it’s all right now. You will have us down 
here soon after Christmas. This time I 
have come with plenipotential powers to 
settle everything.” 

Betty could scarcely believe her ears. 
What news for Frances and Eira! A real 
prospect of change and variety and break in 
their dull life at last, not to speak of the 
fascinating possibilities for the future which 
Eira and she had given up with such wist- 
ful regret. 

“* I—I am very glad,” she said timidly, 
and her words evidently pleased her hearer. 

“It’s very good of you to say so,” he re- 
plied heartily. “On my side I hope you 
will find us pleasant neighbours. My sister 
—lI’ve one still unmarried—is looking for- 
ward very much to coming here.” 

“I do hope the weather will be better,” 
said Betty; “it has been—oh! so horrid 
since you were here, so dull and depressing.” 

“Tt has been pretty bad all over the 
country, I fancy,” he replied. By this time 
they were at the gate of Fir Cottage. “I 
hope,” he continued, “that Lady Emma and 
Mr. Morion are well, and that I may have 
the pleasure of seeing them in a few days. 
I shall probably stay on here now, as I have 
a visit to pay in the neighbourhood. I 
mean I shall not go all the way home again 
before my people come down. And— 
though I mustn’t detain you now—you will 
tell me the story of the ghost some day, I 
hope—and how you came to be wandering 
in search of it?” 

“Oh!” cried Betty in alarm, “ please don’t 
speak of it! Please,” imploringly, “ don’t 
ever tell any one that I did! I should be 
so scolded. I was really going to mect 
my sisters, and it was very silly of me to go 
near the Laurel Walk.” 

“ Oh, well,” he said, “ I won’t betray your 
confidence, but on your side you must 
promise to tell me all about it some day 
soon. Perhaps »’ with a slight touch of 
hesitation, “1 may look in to-morrow after- 
noon on the chance of finding some of you 
at home ?” 

A sudden inspiration seized Betty. 

‘“‘ Ts—is there possibly anything that you 
would like to ask papa about?” she said 
abruptly. “Iam sure he would be pleased 
to—to be of use to you, if there were;” and 
to herself she added mentally, “ It is the only 
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chance of propitiating papa, I am sure, for 
Mr. Littlewood to seem to seek his advice! 
He rarely has the pleasure, poor papa, of 
being applied to as if he were of any conse. 
quence, and he’d be gratified at it.” 

Horace Littlewood was by no means de- 
void of tact and insight into the peculiarities 
of those with whom he had to do. His first 
blunder, as regarded the feelings of his new 
acquaintances, had also sharpened his per- 
ceptions with regard to them—he read 
between the lines, so to say, of Betty’s 
innocent appeal ; indeed, it was not difficult 
to put two and two together in this case, for 
Mr. Milne had descanted at some length on 
the idiosyncrasies of the master of Fir 
Cottage. And even kindly old Mr. Ferraby 
had given more than one hint of the same 
nature, greatly influenced, no doubt, by his 
earnest wish that circumstances might arise 
to break the monotony of the three young 
lives in which both he and his wife felt so 
natural and sincere an interest. So Betty’s 
suggestion fell on prepared ground. 

** How very kind of you to think of such 
a thing,” he said quickly. “ Well, yes, if it 
were not troubling your father too much— 
for I know he is something of an invalid—I 
should be glad of his opinion on some little 
local matters. There is one of the keepers 
I don’t quite like the look of, and yet, as 
you can understand, I don’t want to begin 
by making myself disagreeable.” 

“ There is one, I know, that papa doesn’t 
like,” said Betty eagerly, “though he has 
been a long time about the place. Of course 
papa never shoots now, himself, though he 
used to be a very good shot. But it will be 
far the best for you to ask him yourself.” 

And delighted with having obtained a 
definite message for her father, she held out 
her hand in farewell, and ran up the little 
drive to her own door, brimful of her un- 
looked-for news. 

They were all in the drawing-room when 
she got in, tea half over to say the least, and 
Betty’s heart went down in some apprehen- 
sion of paternal or maternal reproof. But 
the first words that greeted her came from 
Frances, and, simple as they were, somev ling 
in her tone carried immediate conviction to 
Betty that the news she was so eager to tell 
had already reached her sister’s ears. 

‘“*Where have you been? How did you 
manage to miss us?” Frances inquired. 
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will not be a trouble to you— 
though he said he knew that 
you are a good deal of an in- 
valid.” 

“ What does he want?” said 
-Mr. Morion, and though his tone 
was superficially testy, it was easy 
for his family to discern his un- 
derlying gratification. ‘“Is he 
going to write to me, or does he 
expect me to call on him, or 
what? Of course he couldn’t 
apply to any one who knows more 
about the place, and the idle lot 
of rascals with no one to look 
after them—it will be an uncom- 
monly lucky thing for him to be 
forewarned.” 

“ Oh,” said Betty, “ of course 
he didn’t expect you to go out 
of your way; he only seemed 
afraid of bothering you. He 
asked if he might call to-morrow 
afternoon on the chance of your 
being able to see him.” 

‘“‘He must take the chance,” 
said Mr.Morion, evidently by no 
means displeased. “ If I’m well 
enough I will see him; if not, he 
must wait till I am.” 

“Is he to be here for some 
time?” asked LadyEmma. “ And 
when do his people mean to 








come ?” 


“ } cont, 99 
‘‘A minute later the door was thrown open, the butler He said soon, I think, 


announcing ‘Mr. Morion’” 


“We had quite a nice walk; it is really 
getting to feel more like Christmas.” 

“The missing you was my fault,” said 
Betty. “When I first went out it was fairly 
light, and as I couldn’t see you in the park 
I strolled about a little, and came home 
another way. And—oh, papa, I mustn’t 
forget to give you a message I have for you. 
I met Mr. Littlewood on my way in,” and 
as she named him she took care to avoid 
looking at her sisters, and to speak in a 
studiously matter-of-fact voice ; “ he has just 
arrived here again, and his people are taking 
the big house after all. And he wants to 
talk over something, something private 
about the keepers, as to which he thought 
you would be so kind as to advise him if it 


Betty replied; “but no doubt he’ll 

tell papa all about it,” and then she 

turned her attention to the tea, 
which Frances, with her usual thoughtfulness, 
had managed to keep hot for her, though 
she nearly scalded herself in her eagerness to 
swallow it quickly, so as to leave the room 
on pretext of taking off her outdoor things, 
sure that she would at once be followed by 
Eira at least, if not by Frances. 

And in this expectation she was not dis- 
appointed, for before she had had time to 
unbutton her boots the bed-room door was 
burst open, and in rushed Eira, followed 
more deliberately by Frances. 

“Oh Betty,” exclaimed the former, ‘ what 
an afternoon! Just fancy you having met 
him, and we having heard it. The only 
pity is that neither of us had the plea- 
sure of telling the other. But how well you 
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managed to smooth down 
papa!” 

“ Eira, dear,” said Frances, 
“do be a little more careful 
how you speak. I don’t like 
the idea of managing or plan- 
ning, though I was glad that 
setty had a definite message, 
for, of course, as the Little- 
woods are coming, it would be 
most disagreeable, and a great 
Joss to us all probably, if we 
were not on friendly terms 
with them.” 

* Who told you?” asked 
detty. 

“The old Webbs, of 
course,” said Eira. ‘But, 
Betty, there’s some other 
news! Only Francie must 
tell you herself. You'll scarcely 
be able to believe it.” 

Betty turned to Frances, 
with intense curiosity in her 
eyes. 

“What is it? What can 
it be?” she ejaculated. 

Yor all reply Frances held 
out a large thin-looking en- 
velope, from which she pro- 
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ceeded to extract, with great 


care and deliberation, a sheet “It 


or two of what is called 
“ foreign ” writing paper. 

“ This is,” she said at last, ‘a letter from 
Mrs. Ramsay. Look, Betty,” and here she 
displayed a smaller slip of paper which told 
its own tale. ‘ She has done it so thought- 
fully,” Frances continued ; “it is an English 
bank-note, you see. I wonder how she 
managed to get it out there in New Zea- 
land? A bank-note for ten pounds, so 
there will be no trouble about cashing it, or 
anything of that sort! And, Betty, it is a 
Christmas present to be divided between 
us three! Isn’t it—oh! isn’t it good of her?” 

Betty, as yet, had not got beyond a gasp. 
The full realisation of this fairy gift of fortune 
was still to come to her. 

“You must read the letter,’ went on 
Frances. ‘She doesn’t want us to tell papa 
and mamma; she is so terribly afraid of it 
vexing them. And, of course, it isn’t as if 
we were children now, I especially.” 

“ Of course not,’ Eira chimed in. 


was cheering to hear his voice in welcome” 


“It is good of her, so good that I can 
scarcely believe it,” said Betty, who by this 
time had found her voice; “ but, Francie, I 
don’t think you should divide it equally. I 
think you should keep five pounds or four, 
any way, and Eira and I have three each. 
Think of how you gave us what you once 
made by your lace—and of the lace itself 
you've given us, which, after all, you might 
have sold.” 

“ No, no,” Frances replied. ‘ Don’t talk 
such nonsense! Of course it must be in 
equal shares, though Ill tell you what we 
might do, if you two agree to it. We might 
spend one pound on books and things for 
our ‘ ambulance society,’ ” and she laughed, 
“which would leave three pounds each to do 
as we like with. And I certainly think you 
two should spend it on your clothes.” 

“You foo?” said Eira. 

* Well, yes,” Frances agreed. ‘ There are 
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lots of little things, gloves and shoes, that 
we can scarcely do without if we are to see 
anything of the people at Craig Morion— 
things that are matters of course for other 
girls.” 

“Let us settle it that way,” said Betty. 
“If you promise, Francie, to spend your 
three pounds on yourself, on your own 
adornment, I don’t mind using the odd 
pound for—in a sense—charity: at least, for 
something which we hope will be of use to 
other people some day! It may bring us 
good luck!” 

‘“‘ Better than that, I hope,” said Frances 
softly. ‘A tenth is a nice proportion to 
spend of on ourselves ! ” 

“Though I warn you,” said Betty again, 
“that J could never be of the least use in 
your medical or surgical lessons. I hate 
everything to do with illness or suffering !— 
unless you like to make a dummy of me for 
bandaging me up, and rolling sheets under 
me without my knowing it, and so on.” 

The joke was of the mildest, but the new 
sensation of happy excitement made them 
all laugh. Then Eira got out paper and 
pencils and began a series of abstruse and 
most interesting calculations as to how many 
pairs of gloves, including a possible pair 
each for evening wear, shoes, re-trimmings 
for hats and additions to Frances’s lace for 
the one presentable evening dress possessed 
by each could, by dint of good management, 
be coaxed out of three pounds a head. 

The result proved on the whole very satis- 
factory. The sisters even went the length 
of discussing what shops they should write 
to for the various treasures so unexpectedly 
placed within their reach. 

“It is too late for to-night’s post,” said 
Eira, ‘‘and perhaps, after all, we had better 
wait till Christmas is over.” 

“Yes,” said Betty, “let us each make a 
definite list of what we want, by—let us see 
—next Monday; and then, Francie, darling, 
you will write for us, won’t you? You 
would do it so much the best, and then you 
know the shops.” 

For once upon a time, four or five years 
ago, the eldest sister had spent a never-to-be- 
forgotten fortnight in London, every detail 
of which was impressed upon her memory 
with an almost pathetic vividness. 

The wonderful subject of Mrs. Ramsay’s 
gift discussed and dismissed for the time 
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being, Eira’s curiosity had to be satisfied as 
to all that had passed between Betty and 
Mr. Littlewood, for by this time Frances 
had left the two younger ones by them- 
selves. 

Eira’s eyes grew round with excitement 
and sympathy, as Betty related the fright she 
had had. 

“It was silly of you,” she said, when she 
had heard the whole, “ really very silly of you 
to go to the Laurel Walk after dark, when 
you know how nervous you are. I don’t 
know what Frances will say when she hears 
about it.” 

“She will say nothing,” said Betty, de- 
cidedly, “ because she is not going to hear 
anything. You are not to tell her, Eira. I 
especially don’t want her to know; and, 
besides the delight of that money coming, 
Iam very glad that it prevented her 
cross-questioning me any more about my 
walk.” 

“But if Mr. Littlewood calls to-morrow,” 
said Eira, “is he not pretty sure to talk 
about it? Or did you ask him not to?” 

“ Yes,” said Betty, “I did, and he pro 
mised he would not, on condition that I 
would tell him all about our great-grand- 
aunt’s ghost some time or other.” 

“It’s all very queer,” said Eira medita- 
tively. “Till the other day when Mr. 
Ferraby told us about it, we really knew 
very little ourselves. But why do you 
specially not want Frances to know of your 
fright ?” 

“ Because,” said Betty slowly, “ I’ve got 
a curious feeling now that some day some- 
thing else will happen, and I don’t want to 
be hedged in by promises to Frances, pro- 
mises of not doing anything ‘ foolhardy,’ as 
she would call it. Now that I have got 
over my fright, I feel as if I were braver than 
I was before! I think, if need were, I could 
almost make up my mind to speak to her, to 
the poor old thing, if I knew she were 
there!” 

She fixed her dark eyes impressively on 
her sister as she spoke. But Eira shook her 
head. 

“ What are you doing that for?” asked 
Betty. 

“‘ Because,” replied Eira, “ from what you 
say, from: the feeling you have about it, k 
am more and more convinced that what / 
heard in the church was something real 
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You couldn’t possibly think of trying it 
again if you had felt what I did. I know I 
wouldn’t for worlds—not for a dozen Craig 
Morions—risk meeting the ghost. And I 
am naturally both stronger and braver than 
you.” 
CHAPTER X 
THE EYRIE 


A TALL girl was standing at the window of a 
drawing-room in a large house at the corner 
of a certain London square. 

It was a good house, though with nothing 
very distinctive about it; one of the class 
that now, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, people are beginning to look upon 
as somewhat old-fashioned. There was 
nothing “* Queen Anne ” about it, or its furni- 
ture; though, to make amends for this, it 
gave the impression of dignity and stateliness : 
perhaps, after all, the points that it is safest 
to aim at in a definitely town house, where 
light and height and air are the great 
desiderata. And there was nothing grim or 
gloomy in the colouring of the room, though 
a perhaps too studied avoidance of mere 
prettiness, which would, I fear, have been 
designated by its mistress as “ tawdry frip- 
pery ” or something analogous thereto. 

And this was the home, since his father’s 
death that is to say, of Horace Littlewood, 
who at this present moment was successfully 
accomplishing the afternoon call which, with 
Betty’s assistance, he had arranged to pay at 
Fir Cottage, primarily, of course, on the 
master of the house, whose favour he had 
gained to such an extent that, after a discus- 
sion of local matters in his study, his host 
had begged him to join the ladies of the 
family at tea in the drawing-room. 

Madeleine Littlewood, his only unmar- 
ried sister, was the tall girl who stood gazing 
out into the gloom of the late winter after- 
noon. From the position of the house she 
could see more ways than one. In the 
square itself the lamps were now in process 
of being lighted. One by one she saw them 
twinkle out, though the result was but faint 
and dim in comparison with the brilliance of 
the adjoining street-—a wide and important 
one, where the presence of shops made the 
contrast with the silent square the more 
striking. 

The girl gave a little sigh. 

“Dear me,” she said to herself, ‘* how 
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well I remember watching the lamplighter 
when we were children! We each used to 
try to catch sight of him first. There seemed 
something mysterious about him. I think 
it began the first winter we were ever in 
London ; it was all so new, and then for so 
long we only came up in the summer, and 
everything was different. And now again it 
will be quite a new experience to be in the 
country for so long together in the winter. 
I wonder how we shall like it, and if mamma 
won’t find it dreadfully dull after all. 

She turned from the window as she spoke, 
partly because at that moment the front- 
door bell rang sharply, and as a rule, at this 
hour, she and her mother were supposed to 
be “at home.” 

**T wonder who that is,” she thought. 

She was not long left in doubt, for a 
minute later the door was thrown open, the 
butler announcing—* Mr. Morion.” 

‘Bring the lamps,” she said, as she 
moved forward a little to greet the new- 
comer, “and let Mrs. Littlewood know 
Mr. Morion is here.” 

“ Horace is away, I suppose,” were the 
visitor’s first words. 

“Yes,” she replied, “the day before 
yesterday ; in such spirits too. He seems 
to be greatly taken with that eyrie of yours 
up inthe North. He was quite disappointed 
when mamma gave up thought of it.” 

* T hope you'll all like it,” was the reply, 
though the tone was indifferent enough. 
‘But you mustn’t blame me if you don’t.” 

“Well, no!” she replied. “I can’t say 
that you painted it for us in very attractive 
colours—in fact, you have not praised it up 
at all.” 

**T could scarcely have done so,” he said ; 
“T know it so little. But hearing what 
you, or rather what your mother wanted— 
bracing northern air, with a touch of the 
sea, and to be left at peace, it would have 
been rather dog-in-the-manger of me not to 
suggest it.” 

‘Oh! it was very kind of you to think 
of us,” she replied, more cordially than she 
had yet spoken. “ You must come down 
when we are there, and learn to know your 
own home, or rather the home of your fore- 
fathers, for Horace tells me it was the cradle 
of your race. It is odd,” she went on, 
reflectively, “that you should never have 
cared to know it better.” 
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Something in her words or tone slightly 
jarred on the owner of Craig Morion. 

He pushed his chair back a little, and 
hesitated in his reply. 

“A great many things seem odd to out- 
siders,” he said, dryly. 

Madeleine smiled. Somehow, though she 
scarcely could have said why, for she had no 
real antipathy to her sister-in-law’s brother, 
she and Ryder Morion never “got on,” 
though underneath this surface antagonism 
each had for the other a solid foundation of 
respect and even liking. 

“Yes,” she replied, coolly, “it is not 
always the case that they see ‘the most of 
the game.’ Iam afraid 1am a born gossip,” 
she added, with a little laugh. “I like to 
know the ins and outs of my friends’ affairs. 
And oh, by-the-bye, @ propos of Craig 
Morion, you have relations there of your 
own name, I hear! Do tell me something 
about them.” 

“You could not apply in a worse quarter,” 
he said. “I know literally nothing of them, 
except that the father is a peculiar, and as 
far as any personal experience of him goes, 
a very disagreeable man. There was an old— 
complication. He believes Ais grandfather 
should have inherited the place, instead of 
my people, though really, as it all happened 
ages before I was born, I don’t see why he 
visits it on me.” 

“ And does he?” inquired Madeleine. 

“Well, yes, I fancy so. He was very 
rude to me once, at all events, and naturally 
that didn’t add to the attractions of Craig 
Morion, for these people live almost on my 
own ground. But really,” he went on, 
frankly, “there are no reasons for my 
iwoidance of the place, except negative ones. 
I get into grooves I fear, and feel lazy about 
things that I have not always done.” 

There was silence for a moment or two, 
then Miss Littlewood spoke again. 

“ Horace has interested me in those rela- 
tions of yours,” she said, “from what he has 
told me of them. Let me see, cousins, are 
they not? But not atall near? Or is the 
father a sort of great-uncle to you ?” 

“Oh, dear no,” replied Mr. Morion, 
speaking more briskly than he had yet done. 
“« The father is actually of my own generation, 
though old enough almost to be my father. I 
have never counted the cousinship—it must 
be of the third or fourth degree by this time 


—in fact, as I said before, I have had little 
or nothing to do with them.” 

Madeleine did not reply. <A certain 
occult suspicion of unexpressed disapproval 
in her mind made itself felt by her com- 
panion. He glanced at her rapidly. 

“They are very poor, from what Horace 
says,” she remarked. 

“Are they?” Mr. Morion answered, 
indifferently. ‘I really can’t say. I don’t 
suppose they are rich, but there is no son, 
and little girls are easily educated.” 

“ Little girls!” repeated Madeleine, with 
a slight laugh. “Why you are ignorant 
about them. The eldest certainly, if not 
the middle one, is as old as I, four or five 
and twenty.” 

“ Really?” he said, in the same tone. 
“I thought their father married late in life, 
and I am getting to an age when youth at 
any stage seems some distance from me. 
Poor girls! their life must be dull enough up 
there with that old bear. You may be able 
to show them some kindness, Madeleine. 
I know you are one of those people whose 
benevolence is somewhat abnormally de- 
veloped.” 

‘*« T should like to be kind to them,” she 
said, simply, and Mr. Morion believed her 
and admired her, as he often did. But yet 
something in her very downrightness had 
a slightly irritant effect upon him, and of 
this in return Madeleine was not uncon- 
scious. 

“I wonder,” she thought to herself, “« why 
Mr. Morion and I always rub each other the 
wrong way? I never feel sure if he is 
talking in good faith or sarcastically. I 
suppose One must put down a good deal to 
the change in him caused by his wife’s death. 
And yet that is long ago now, and she was 
so very young, and the marriage only lasted 
a year or so. Still ” Her train of 
thought was interrupted by the door opening 
to admit her mother, who came forward with 
an expression of pleasure as her eyes fell on 
their visitor, for Mr. Morion was decidedly 
a favourite of hers, and on the whole he 
preferred her society to that of her daughter, 
though by no means unaware of the latter’s 
great intellectual superiority. 

Mrs. Littlewood was still very pretty, 
though she by no means obtruded this fact, 
for her taste was good, and her tact excel- 
lent. As a rule, she was a very gentle 
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woman, but a strong will underlay the 
gentleness, genuine though it was. She liked 
to be liked, and disliked making herself 
disagreeable, in consequence of which per- 
haps, when her disapproval or opposition was 
once aroused, it was not easily resisted. 

“ We have, of course, been talking about 
Craig Morion,” said Madeleine, when she 
had provided her mother with tea. ‘“ But I 
can’t get much information about it.” 

“I really know it so little,” repeated Mr. 
Morion, “ My chief feeling about it now is 
the hope that you will like it, and not be 
disappointed.” 

“That is not likely,” said his hostess. 
“To begin with, Iam one of those philo- 
sophical people who never expect perfection, 
and what we do want I think we are sure to 
find there: fresh, bracing air, quiet, and 
some amount of amusement for Horace.” 

*‘T hope it won't be too bracing for him,” 
said Mr. Morion, “or too cold rather, 
though they do say that the first winter 
home from India one never feels the cold 
so much—still, there was his illness.” 

For Horace Littlewood had but recently 
returned home from his regiment in the 
East, in consequence of an accident at 
polo, complicated by a sharp attack of 
fever and at present his future career 
was, to some extent, in abeyance. His 
mother, whose favourite son he was, was 
most anxious for him to settle down in 
England, to which, however, the very fact 
of his dependence upon her—for Mrs. Little- 
wood had been more or less of an heiress— 
caused him to hesitate in his consent. He 
hated the thought of an idle life, and was 
not, moreover, without experience of the 
love of power, but little suspected by many 
who imagined that they knew her well, latent 
in Mrs. Littlewood. 

“T think he will be all right,” Horace’s 
mother replied, “with us—Madeleine and 
me—to look after him, and he is very 
pleased with the shooting. Oh yes, Mr. 
Morion, Iam sure we shall be quite satisfied, 
and if you won’t take it on hearsay, the only 
thing to do will be for you to come down 
and judge for yourself.” 

“Thank you very much,” he replied, 
adding, somewhat to Madeleine’s surprise, if 
not to that of her mother, “ Yes, I think I 
should like to come down for a little while 
you are there.” 


For, as a rule, any invitation to Mr. Morion 
was either politely put aside or accepted on 
such general terms as to leave but vague 
probability of his ever availing himselt 
of it. 

Mrs. Littlewood glanced at him as she 
responded cordially that she was delighted 
to hear it. And across her own mind there 
flashed again a reviving hope—a hope which 
she had once cherished eagerly, though for 
some time past it had all but faded. 

“Can it be,” she thought, “that after all 
he does care for Madeleine? They say that 
such things often begin by a kind of antago- 
nism. And in many ways, au fond, they 
would be so well suited.” 

Madeleine’s unspoken reflections ran in a 
very different direction. 

“‘T wonder,” she said to herself, “ if it has 
possibly struck him that he should know 
something of those poor relations of his. 
He is not the sort of man to shirk a duty, 
or even a piece of kindness, once he recog- 
nises it; but he has got into a curiously 
indifferent sort of way of looking at things. 
Lives and circumstances are oddly arranged. 
He is just the type of man who would have 
been quite happy and content, and probably 
more useful in his generation, had he had 
moderate means and been able to devote 
himself to study—as, indeed, I suppose he 
does ; but then comes the question, Has he 
a right to do so, considering that he is a 
large landed proprietor, with so many, in 
a sense, dependent upon him?” 

She looked at him as the thoughts, as they 
had often done before, passed through her 
mind. He felt conscious of her involuntary 
scrutinising expression, and again he grew 
slightly irritated. 

“That girl lives upon criticising other 
people,” he said to himself. “I wonder 
what she is inwardly arraigning me for 
now.” 

To some extent he did her injustice, to a 
creater extent she was guilty of the same 
offence towards him. But there are people 
who, in obeying the command of concealing 
from the one hand the good deeds of the 
other, lose sight of the equally authoritative 
warning against hiding our light, humble as 
we may and should, esteem it, under a 
bushel. And such people must often be 
misjudged. 

“When do you think of going down?” 
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Mr. Morion went on. “I believe Horace 
mentioned a date, but I have forgotten it.” 

“ The end of next week probably,” replied 
Mrs. Littlewood promptly, for she still kept 
the reins of family plans and arrangements 
well in her own grasp, her daughter being 
often in ignorance of them till the eve of 
their accomplishment. ‘ Horace does not 
come south again—or at least only part of 
the way. He has an invitation to the 
Scoreby’s for the next few days ; then he will 
return to Craig Morion and be there to 
welcome us—some of the servants go on 
Monday.” 

“ And how do you propose to employ— 
nowadays one is frightened to say ‘amuse’ 
to young women—yourself in my eyrie 
(I rather like the name), as you call it, 
Madeleine ?” inquired their visitor. ‘* Horace 
has his shooting, and a little hunting for a 
change if he thinks it worth a short journey 
for, and your mother quiet, and, I trust, the 
consciousness of invigoration. But what are 
you going to do?” 

“Qh,” said she, “I have given no very 
special thought to it as yet. Of course we 
shall have books as usual—by-the-bye, have 
you a library there? And driving—we are 
taking down a little cart on purpose for me, 
and Horace is looking out for a stout pony, 
not afraid of hills) And—walking—I have 
a great idea that exploring a new country is 
better done on foot than any way, and I love 
exploring. I expect I shall be able to make 
a guide-book for you of your unknown part 
of the country before we leave it.” 

** But you cannot explore all by yourself,” 
said Mr. Morion, “and I don’t suppose 
Horace will be always at your command.” 

A very slight twinkle of amusement might 
have been discerned in Madeleine’s eyes by 
a close observer. She guessed that almost 
in spite of himself Mr. Morion was leading 
back again to the rather delicate subject of 
his ignored relations, which seemed to have 
a kind of fascination for him. And she was 
not unwilling to play into his hands. 

“ Perhaps,” she replied, “once I have 
made acquaintance with them, your cousins 
may be good enough to accompany me in 
my rambles. Doubtless they know their 
own neighbourhood well.” 

‘** Mr. Morion’s cousins ? ” said her mother, 
before he had time to say anything. “ Whom 
are you talking about, Madeleine? Oh, yes, I 


remember ; Horace said something about a 
family of your own name, I think,” turning 
to her visitor, ‘‘ who are living up near there. 
But they are scarcely within countable re- 
lationship, are they?” 

“T’m afraid I have got into the way of 
thinking of them as not so, or rather of not 
thinking of them at all,” he replied. “ But 
Madeleine has been obliging enough to 
remind me, at least tacitly so, that blood is 
thicker than water. Horace, too, has dis- 
covered that these cousins of mine, many 
times removed, are very poor, so on the 
whole I am beginning to feel rather guilty.” 

Mrs. Littlewood turned to her daughter 
with something in her manner which to 
Madeleine revealed a sense of annoyance, 
though her tone and words were gentle. 

“My dear child,” she said, ignoring the 
latter part of Mr. Morion’s speech, “ you 
should be getting old enough by this time to 
realise that few of us have a mission for 
correcting other people. In very early youth 
such ideas are more excusable.” 

Madeleine’s rather pale face flushed all 
over. She looked reproachfully at their 
guest. 

“Mr. Morion,” she exclaimed, “I really 
don’t think you are ” and then she 
stopped. ‘ Mamma,” with considerable 
appeal in her tone, “ truly I don’t think that 
I was so impertinent as—as it sounds.” 

Mr. Morion felt sorry for her, and again 
vexed with himself. 

“T was more than half joking,” he said 
apologetically. “Forgive me. I must be 
becoming more bearish than I realise. You 
will have to take me in hand, Mrs. Little- 
wood.” 

The elder woman smiled pleasantly. 

“On my side,” she replied, “I fear I am 
growing very matter-of-fact in my old age. 
But no harm is done. Of course you have 
only to tell us if you wish us to make friends 
with the family in question. Did not, by- 
the-bye, one of the Avone family marry a 
Mr. Morion? The Avones, as every one 
knows, are terribly poor for their position, 
so it sounds as if it might be the same.” 

“It is the same family,” answered Mr. 
Morion. “The mother was Lady Emma 
Marne.” 

Then the subject of the Fir Cottage people 
dropped, and was not again reverted to. 
Still the allusion to them had left its mark 
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in a decided amount of curiosity as regarded 
them, in Madeleine’s mind; some self- 
reproach and a touch of interest in Mr. 
Morion’s ; and a quick questioning, which 
darted across Mrs. Littlewood’s, in con- 
nection with Horace’s name. 

“TI do hope,” she was already saying to 
herself, “‘ that there are no pretty daughters 
among them. It would never do for Horace 
to entangle himself in any stupid way, when 
even Conrad, who had so much less reason 
to consider ways and means, made such a 
wise choice. But I need not be afraid. 
Horace is far too difficult to please to be 
attracted by any girl who has laboured under 
the enormous disadvantages of these poor 
Miss Morions.” 

And she dismissed the unknown sisters 
from her mind, nor was the Fir Cottage 
family again alluded to, even between 
Madeleine and herself, when Mr, Morion 
had taken his leave. 

Madeleine thought about them, neverthe- 
less, a good deal. She had extracted a cer- 
tain amount of information from her brother 
—more than she had mentioned to the 
owner of Craig Morion, more than she 
thought it expedient to retail to Mrs. Little- 
wood. For while she thoroughly, and with 
reason, trusted her mother and greatly 
admired her, she had learnt by long ex- 
perience that even with those nearest and 
dearest “least said is” not unfrequently 
“soonest mended.” There were directions 
of thought in which she felt intuitively that 
their two minds would not run together. 
For Madeleine, beneath her calm, occa- 
sionally, in appearance, almost too composed 
and self-contained manner, was at heart 
enthusiastic, eager and impetuous. She 
knew this well, however; she was on her 
guard, and thus the very fact of her impres- 
sionable nature rnade her appear cold and 
even “stand-off,” while Mrs. Littlewood’s 
gentleness, though not unreal or insincere of 
its kind, often misled others into stigmatising 
the daughter as hard and dictatorial—“ lay- 
ing down the law ” to the mother, with whom, 
in point of fact, she very rarely ventured to 
disagree, whose slightest wish or opinion was 
weighted for her with authority, but rarely, 
nowadays, existent in such a relationship. 

Horace had not said much after all. He 
had not seemed inclined to discuss the 
family whose acquaintance he had made the 
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first time he went down to Craig Bay with 
“Qld Milne.” And this of itself struck 
Madeleine as unlike him, and prepared the 
ground with her for greater curiosity. con- 
cerning them. She had satisfied herself that 
one, at least, of the sisters was “ pretty ”— 
“very pretty, indeed, if she were decently 
dressed,” but beyond that, and replying to 
some of her questions as to the manner of 
living, &c., of the Fir Cottage Morions, she 
had found her brother more reticent than 
usual. Of this, the principal reason had 
been his own annoyance with himself for his 
clumsy blunder, as he styled it, to which he 
could not but attribute the “not at home” 
with which he had been met the second time 
he called, and which somehow he had not 
felt inclined to relate to his sister. 

Had it been possible for Madeleine to 
have seen him ¢his evening, she would have 
found his mood greatly changed, for, thanks 
to Betty’s inspiration, and the good tact of 
Frances and her mother, this third bearding 
of the lion in his den was crowned with 
success, 

Horace left the cottage after a somewhat 
prolonged visit in the best of spirits, full of 
projects for introducing his sister and his 
new friends to each other—inclined, as he had 
never before been in his life, to see every- 
thing through very rosy-coloured spectacles. 

The next few days passed monotonously 
enough for Madeleine. She missed her 
brother; the weather was wretchedly dull 
and gloomy ; there was no interest in looking 
up such friends as were winter residents in 
London, and likely to be returning there 
after spending Christmas in the country, 
seeing that she herself was on the verge of 
leaving ; there was no interesting shopping 
to do, as Craig Morion was not likely to 
make great demands on her wardrobe. In 
short, everything seemed very flat and unex- 
citing : an impression increased by the more 
or less dismantled aspect of the house in 
preparation for a long absence. Nothing 
seemed worth while, and Madeleine felt half 
ashamed of herself. 

It was with feelings very much the reverse 
of those of one anticipating an “ exile ”—as 
some of their friends had chosen to call their 
voluntary banishment to an out-of-the-way 
part of the country—that both Madeleine 
and her mother found themselves at last 
fairly started on their journey. 








“Tt is delightful,” she said” 


“ T don’t know howit is,” said the former, 
when they were comfortably seated in the 
railway carriage, “that I have never felt 
better pleased to leave London than just 
now; not even after a hot summer. Don’t 
you feel a little the same, mamma? Some- 
how I fancy you do.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Littlewood replied, “I am 
glad to get away. I have a sort of longing 
to feel myself farther north, and, above all, 
free to do just as we like, and to see no one 
if we are not inclined for it. I suppose 
Conrad and Elizabeth will be coming to us, 
but not just yet I hope. They are sure to 
prefer waiting till the days are a little longer,” 
and she turned to the book with which she 
was provided, with an evident and wise 
determination not to tire herself by talking 
in the train. 

Madeleine did not regret this, for she was 
not inclined to talk either. After a certain 
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point on the journey, the 
country was new to her, and 
therefore interesting, and she 
regretted the early falling 
darkness which soon hid the 
outside world from view. 

It was quite dark when they 
reached Craig Bay, quite dark 
and very cold when they 
stepped out on to the plat- 
form, where her brother had 
no difficulty in at once dis- 
tinguishing them, as_ they 
were almost the only arrivals. 

It was cheering to hear his 
voice in welcome. 

“Come on quickly,” he 
said, as he gave his arm to 
his mother, “ the carriage is 
waiting for you, and I have 
made everything as comfort- 
able as I could. You must 
expect a tiresome bit of hill, 
though at first the road is on 
the level; it takes more than 
half an hour to get to the 
house.” 

“T am glad of it,” said 
Madeleine ; “I want to for- 
get everything about trains 
and stations, and everything 
civilised and modern.” 

Horace laughed. 

* T don’t think the absence of civilisation 
will be as pleasant as you think,” he said ; 
“but it isn’t as bad as that; itis really a 
place where comfort and antiquity might be 
excellently blended.” 

And when at last they turned in at the 
lodge-gates, and a few minutes later found 
themselves in front of the somewhat rugged 
granite steps leading up to the door, and 
then, in another moment, inside the lofty 
arched hall, of which the walls were hung 
round with trophies of the chase interspersed 
with old—and, it must be confessed, rusty— 
armour, a great wood fire burning in the 
vast stone hearth, an indescribable feeling 
of isolation and yet homelikeness pervading 
all—Madeleine drew a deep breath of satis- 
faction. 

“It is delightful,” she said, turning to her 
brother. ‘Iam sure we are going to love 
being here.” 


’ 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


HE prize-winners for the present 

number are the following, whose 

respective degrees of merit it has 

not been easy to decide. ‘The 
subject is - 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 
I 


In her tongue is the law of kindness. 
(Prov. xxxi. 26.) 


WE are all familiar with the word-picture of 
the tongue drawn by the Apostle James in 
his Epistle (James iii.); but perhaps we are 
not so familiar with “the words of King 
Lemuel, the prophecy that his mother taught 
him,” when she depicted the gift and graces 
of the virtuous woman—one of which was 
that “in her tongue is the law of kindness.” 
This is not a peculiarly feminine grace, but 
one which ought to be seen in boys as well 
as girls. If we would keep this “ royal law,” 
as St. James terms it (James ii. 8) when 
speaking of Christ’s definition of the second 
great commandment, there are certain things 
we must avoid and others we must strive 
to do. 

Let us beware of exaggeration. In giving 
an account of anything we have seen or 
heard let us try to be correct. It is so 
natural to wish to make an impression on 
our hearers that all unconsciously we use a 
word (or words) that is not strictly true; 
others hear the statement ; a wrong meaning 
is taken from our words ; and then we awake 
to the thought that we unintentionally have 
spoken “ unadvisedly with our lips.” How 
common it is to hear people say: “Oh, if 
So-and-so told you that, you must take it 
with a pinch of salt! ” 

Then there is another thing we must 
guard against if we would fulfil “ the law of 
kindness ”—evil speaking or detraction, the 
drawing away of something from some one. 
We often fail in this respect also. We hear 
some one spoken highly of, and almost before 
we are aware we say, “ Yes, but »” and 
when our sentence is finished it dawns upon 
us that we have, without meaning to do so, 
taken something away from our friend’s 

XXVII—25 





character. Augustine, in his “ Comessions,” 
tells how his mother hated evil speaking, 
and so impressed her son with it, that, after 
she was dead, he caused the following lines 
to be carved on the table at which his guests 
Sat: 


He that is wont to slander absent men 
May never at this table sit again. 


In opposition to what we ought not to do, 
let us think of what we must strive to do, 
if we would fulfil “the law of kindness” 
literally by our tongue. Kind words, like 
kind actions, are a fruit of this law. We 
read lately a beautiful story that illustrates 
this. A gentleman was accosted by a beggar 
who asked for alms. He put his hand in 
his pocket, but, alas! he had left his purse 
at home. “ Taking the dirty hand of the 
beggar he pressed it saying: ‘ Don’t be 
vexed, brother! I have nothing with me.’ 
The beggar returned the pressure, saying, 
‘Thank you for this—this, too, was a 
gift !’” 

Again, this law may be fulfilled by us 
when we try to see good where others see 
only evil. Do we not all admire those who 
have always something good to say of others 
—even of the bad? Have you heard the 
legend of the dead dog? In an Eastern 
street a dog lay dead; the passers-by mocked 
at its hair, its eyes, its skin ; then a stranger, 
the Lord Himself, stood in their midst and 
in tender accents said: “ Pearls are not 
whiter than its teeth.” The legend is full 
of meaning. Let us take Jesus as our 
model in this as in all things, so that those 
around us may often hear “ gracious words ” 
proceeding out of our mouth. 


HELEN Brown, 


Edinburgh, 


II 


There is a lad here which hath five barley loaves 
and two small fishes, but what are they among 
so many ?—St. John vi. 9. 

Do you ever spend a long day in the 

country? Away from the smoke and noise 

—how fresh the air is! How hungry you 
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feel! But suppose you had no food with 
you! See in our lesson to-day 


I. A thoughtless multitude. Jesus has 
been doing wonderful miracles in Galilee. 
He is tired. He and His disciples take a 
boat and cross the lake to be quiet, but He 
is seen: the people come out from all the 
villages, and though the boat crosses swiftly, 
they run the longer distance “afoot,” and 
reach the barren eastern shore as quickly. 
They have brought sick friends to be healed ; 
they crowd round the weary Master ; their 
eager excitement has carried them away, they 
hardly realise what difficulties their thought- 
lessness has led them into; the day passes, 
and they know before night comes on that 
they have 

II. A thoughtful Friend. Jesus knows 
they must be faint and hungry. Where can 
they get food? Philip’s home at Bethsaida 
was not far away: could Ae suggest any- 
thing? “ There is a lad here,” he has some 
food, but what use are five loaves and two 
fishes amongst five thousand men, besides 
women and children? See, he gives them 
to Jesus; the people sit down, He blesses 
the food and the disciples hand it round. Is 
it enough? ‘There are twelve baskets of 
fragments over! How happy that boy must 
have been to see his loaves and fishes so 
used ! 

Would you like to have been that boy? 
“ There is a lad here,” perhaps in this class, 
who can be just as happy. Christ might 
have fed the people without the boy’s help, 
and He might do His work now without 
us, but He blesses and uses what we give 
Him. Hungry souls are still waiting to be 
fed, what can you do to help? Perhaps you 
have only very little: five loaves and two 
fishes was very little that day, but He made 
it enough. Each of you has five senses to 
be used for God, two hands to work for 
Him; if you give them to Him and He 
blesses them, you may even do as great a 
work for Him as that other lad in the Old 
Testament who, with five smooth stones and 
with God’s help, went out to meet the giant 
and slew him. Remember the words of one 
of the greatest workers: “I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me,” 


Nora STEwartT, 


Acton, W. 
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Ill 
(Short Lesson for Infants) 


The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. — 
John x, 11. 

SHEPHERD cares for his sheep.—A good 
shepherd loves his sheep, and takes care of 
them. Look at this picture, how tenderly 
the shepherd is carrying the little lamb. All 
day long he has been leading his sheep about 
in the green fields, finding them nice grass 
to eat and water to drink. What is he 
holding in his hand? A stick like this is 
sometimes called a “ staff,” or “rod.” It is 
used for pushing thorny branches away, so 
that they shall not hurt the sheep, and with 
this hook at the end the shepherd pulls down 
branches of trees for the sheep to eat the 
tender green leaves. “ Thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me.” 

Christ our Shepherd.—Who said, “i am 
the good Shepherd”? Who are Christ’s 
sheep? Who His lambs? What is shep- 
herd holding in his arms ?_ So Jesus will carry 
you, if you willlet him. Every morning pray, 
“ Make me Thy lamb, and let me lie close 
to Thy heart.” Then you will be quite safe 
and need never be afraid. 

What does the shepherd use the rod for ? 

So Jesus will give you His choicest gifts, 
and guard you from all hurt. 

Sheep follow shepherd.—What are the 
other sheep doing in the picture? Follow- 
ing the shepherd, and obeying his voice. Not 
a hard task, to obey such a kind shepherd. 

That is all Jesus asks you to do: to keep 
near Him and listen to His voice. 

Shepherd dies for sheep.—At night while 
the sheep are sleeping safely in the fold, the 
shepherd watches. Why? Wild beasts come 
at night, and sometimes wound or kill sheep. 
When shepherd hears lion’s roar, what does 
he do? But sometimes the shepherd gets 
killed in the fight. What does the text say ? 
Oh, how the sheep ought to love their kind 
shepherd, who will even die to save them ! 

And how much we ought to love our 
Shepherd, who died for us! 

Whom does the Bible call a raging lion ? 

Yes, Satan goes about like a lion trying 
to kill us; but Jesus, our Shepherd, died 
to save us. Jesus, who “went about doing 
good,” was nailed to the cross, and died 
this painful death instead of us. 

Do you not think the sheep felt sorry 
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when their kind shepherd was killed? Yes. 
But need we feel sad because Jesus died? 
No, for now He lives for ever, and is watch- 
ing over His lambs, and waiting to gather 
them all safely into His heavenly fold. 


‘* Messina,” 


IV 
(A Missionary Lesson) 
War with Amalek.—Exodus xvii. 8-16. 


CENTRAL Thoughts for Teacher. Moses 
unsuitable to lead Israel to fight, so sent 
right man, Joshua. We at present unsuit- 
able to go and teach heathen, so send right 
men, missionaries. Without Moses’ prayer, 
however, battle lost; without our prayer 
work not so successful. 

Suitable hymns: ‘“ The fields are all 
white,” “ Jesus shall reign.” 

I. Scene pictured. Weary people toiling 
along, blazing sun, the weakest come last. 
Passing thick clumps of palm-trees, armed 
men rush out, seize them, take away jewels, 
&c., leaving them dead or dying on ground. 

II. Moses sends Joshua. Moses orders 
Joshua to pick out suitable men and go and 
fight these enemies the Amalekites ; (repeat 
by questions why, &c.); what sort of men 
chosen to go? why did not Moses go? sent 
best man, who was he? 

III. Moses’ share in the work. On 
morning of battle, Moses, his brother Aaron 
and Aaron’s son went up hill to see battle ; 
Moses lifted up hands and prayed. What 
do you think he prayed for? See! Moses 
is tired—old man—hands fall to sides ; then 
what does he see? Exclamation of dismay 
bursts from his eager lips. Israelites are 
fleeing. In agony, he once more raises his 
arms and breathes prayer to God. Aaron 
and Hur place large stone behind him; 
Moses sits down, and they, holding up 
his hands towards heaven, pray for victory. 
At sunset the Israelites return to camp 
rejoicing, and God tells Moses that until 
there are none of the Amalekites left they 
are constantly to be fighting them. (Repeat 
by questions, making children understand 
when and why the Amalekites prevailed.) 

IV. Our share in the work. When did 
the Amalekites prevail? So we must never 
leave off asking. Why did not Moses go to 
fight? Why don’t we go to teach heathen ? 


What can we do like Moses?—r. Send 
missionaries. 2. Pray for them. 
We'll work by our prayers, by the pennies we 
bring, 
By small self-denials— 
The best little thing, 
To work for our Lord in His harvest, 


God told Moses and Israelites to keep on 
fighting Amalekites until all were killed. We 
have to get rid of every heathen (Matt. xxviii. 
19). So our part is: 
I. To help to send right men. 

II. To pray that they may turn hearts of 

heathen to God. 
Lity SANDFORD, 
Bromley. 


We have also much pleasure in finding 
place for the following excellent lessons :— 


Ye are the branches.—John xv. 5. 


EVERY one who is a believer in Christ, who 
is a follower of Christ, ought to be like a 
branch. 

1. A branch isa living thing. Let us see 
what a living thing needs. Most living 
things require food, air, light, warmth. ‘The 
living branches of Christ require the food 
which they find in the words of Christ, the 
air which they get from the spirit of Christ, 
the light which they get from the holiness of 
Christ, the warmth which they get from the 
love of Christ. 

2. A branch is a growing thing. Ah yes! 
of course, I hear some of you say the two 
things go together; a living thing must be a 
growing thing. But if you think a little 
while, this is not always true. Come with 
me into this wood: in the centre stands a 
large tree, living ; but go round its trunk, and 
on one side you will see a hollow place, 
which tells you that the tree has begun to 
decay—it will never grow larger, more beauti- 
ful, more useful. There is a horrid disease 
which gets into the hearts of Christ’s chil- 
dren, and while they have “a name to live” 
they are yet not amongst His growing chil- 
dren, because of this disease, Sin. 

There is a very beautiful text about Jesus’ 
growth which we all need to study: “ Jesus 
increased (grew) in wisdom and stature, and 
in favour with God and man.” ‘There was 
the growth of the soul first, then growth of 
the body ; there was pleasing God first, then 
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pleasing man. This is the only way Christ’s 
real branches can grow. 

3. A branch is a fruit-bearing thing. Have 
you ever gone with your father round his 
garden just when the tiny apples and pears 
were beginning to form, and have you not 
heard him say, “Oh dear, no fruit on this 
branch”? Does not Jesus come sometimes 
and say about His branches, “ Plenty of 
words about loving me, but no deeds done 
to prove that love”? ‘Plenty of going to 
church or chapel, but no carrying out the 
lessons learned there”? “ Plenty of beauti- 
ful hymns sung about me, but no putting 
these beautiful hymns into the real every-day 
life” ? Fruit forms food for others. Do you 
try to feed others with a Christ-like love ? 
Fruit gives refreshment to others. Do you 
ever try to bear somebody else’s burdens for 
them? Fruit contains the seed which pro- 
duces other trees. Do you ever try to plant 
the seed of a Christ-like life in some other 
sinful heart ? 

4. A branch is a useful thing. The birds 
build their nests in them, the cattle shelter 
under them, people rest beneath them. Can 
somebody build in your love? Can some- 
body find shelter there from the sin of 
temptation? Can somebody get rest there 
when sad or weary ? 


Emirty M. Baker, 
Sudbury. 





He shall come down like rain.—Psalms Ixxii. 6. 


I supPosE that when the rain comes down 
on you on a cold winter day you say, “ Oh, 
bother the rain!” and when in summer-time 
it keeps you from getting out to play, you 
say, “ Rain, rain, go to Spain.” 

You look on the rain generally as a 
nuisance, and don’t think of the great good 


it does. Yet it is one of God’s greatest 
blessings to us. For, first of all, the rain 
cleanses. 


Below every street and house in the town 
there are pipes and drains to carry off the 
waste water. Now, there is always collecting 
in these much putrid matter that creates 
many forms of disease, but the rain carries 
its sweet pure water into the dark sewers 
and cleanses them from filth and disease 
and corruption. A shower of rain is thus 
an incalculable boon. For it is a great 
cleanser. 
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Now, is that not just the work of the 
Lord Jesus? He comes into the human 
heart and washes it clean from all corruption 
and sin. 

Then, again, the rain quickens to life. 
There are no buds or leaves or flowers in 
winter, but in April we have warm showers, 
and they sink down to the sleeping roots of 
the plants and trees and awake them to life. 
And that, too, is the work of Christ. He 
comes unto the dead heart and quickens and 
makes alive. 

Then the rain refreshes. You must have 
seen this on a summer day. The sun was 
scorching hot, and every flower was gasping 
for refreshment. Then came the shower, 
and all nature revived again. Now, Christ 
does the same. He comes to the weary, 
sad soul, and He revives it. David in the 
twenty-third Psalm cries out, “ He restoreth 
my soul.” 

Then, lastly, the rain makes fragrant. 
You must have felt this in summer-time 
after a shower. When you went out into 
the garden everything sent up a fine fragrant 
smell as if the earth was offering up incense 
to God in thanksgiving for the rain. Now, 
it is only Christ who can make our lives 
fragrant and sweet like that. He can so 
live in us that we shall be a blessing wherever 
weare. Pray to have so much of His spirit 
that you will leave an impression for good 
wherever you go. 

C. J. T. MERRYLEEs, 
Falkirk, N.B, 


COMPETITION FOR JULY 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
MAY 20, 


All papers to be original, and to bear full name and 
address of competitors. 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘* The Editor,” whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any competitor, 
whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are re- 
turned. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 12s. 6d., 
10s. and 7s. 6d respectively) ave offered for the four 
best papers (400 words) on the * Forty Days of the 
Risen Life of our Lord," 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


F the hymns which Mr. Sankey has made 
O famous few have proved more popular than 
«There were Ninety and Nine.” It has been 
translated into every European tongue, and even 
now is being introduced into other countries. The 
music, as is well known, was composed by Mr. 
Sankey; the words were written by Miss Clephane, 
a Scotch lady, who was a great invalid, and whose 
one desire was to be of service to others. The 
history of the hymn, as told by the writer's sister, 
is acurious one. Miss Clephane had a faculty for 
writing hymns, but had no thought of printing 
them until on one occasion a friend asked her to 
contribute to a religious magazine. She complied 
with ‘There were Ninety and Nine.” The magazine 
containing the verses was left in a railway carriage, 
and fell into the hands of two passengers. One 
opened the magazine, glanced at the verses, and 
then handed it to his companion. Immediately he 
was struck with the words, and then and there 
composed the pathetic tune, which has ever since 
been linked with the hymn. 





THAT same evening at a great meeting in Edinburgh 
Mr. Sankey sang the hymn to his own music, and 
it made a deep impression on his audience. He 
introduced it wherever he went, and Miss Clephane 
has had the satisfaction of receiving letters from all 
parts thanking her for her beautiful words, which 
have brought hope and peace to vast multitudes of 
people. 





Tue Dean of Canterbury defines smallness as the 
breaking of God’s laws. Greatness consists in 
obeying His will. We may only possess one 
talent, but if that talent is faithfully employed it is 
all that is asked of us. If two archangels were 
sent to earth by Him, the one to rule an empire 
and the other to sweep a room, the one, it has 
been said, would perform his task just as gladly 
and just as contentedly as the other. A Moham- 
medan legend tells us that the Archangel Gabriel 
was one day sent forth from heaven to do two 
things—the one to warn King Solomon that he 
was in danger of falling into a great sin, and the 
other to help back into its nest a little struggling 
ant. The second task seemed to the great arch- 
angel just as sacred and as precious as the first, 
because it was God who had bidden it. John 
Newton used to say that if he went out in the 
morning and found a child crying because it had 
lost a halfpenny, and by giving it another half- 
penny he could dry up its tears, he did not consider 
that day of his life could have been wasted. French 
nuns are taught to offer up a daily prayer to God: 
“Grant me this day to be useful to somebody.” 


THE particulars which have just come to hand 
concerning Mr. Pilkington’s untimely death are 
of a very touching nature. Early in the morning 
of December 11 it was arranged to send a party of 
Waganda to cut down the banana-gardens on the 
right side of the fort at Luba’s, from which the 
Soudanese obtained their food, and under cover 
of which they sheltered when advancing to attack. 
A covering party under Captain Harrison went on 
in advance, and those who were to do the cutting 
were under Mr. Pilkington. No sooner had the 
latter taken up his position than his boy Aloni saw 
a number of Soudanese concealed in the grass close 
at hand, and fired at them. Captain Harrison and 
Mr. Pilkington thought them to be Waganda, and 
reprimanded Aloni for firing without orders, but 
they responded to his fire, and one of the marksmen 
took deliberate aim at Mr. Pilkington and fired 
several times, hitting him in the thigh and breaking 
the femoral artery. He was carried to the rear, 
and then back to the fort. 





Ir was evident to Aloni that the wound was mortal. 
Then occurred a pathetic scene between the mis- 
sionary and his boy. 


** My master, you are dying; death has come,” the 
lad said. 

“Yes, my child, it is as you say,” replied Mr. 
Pilkington. 

** My master, he that believeth in Christ, although 
he die, yet shall he live.” 

“Yes, my child, it is as you say—shall never 
die.” 


Thoughtful for others to the last, even when in 
great pain and face to face with death, he thanked 
the men who carried him from the field, and expired 
at 8.30 a.m. He was buried the same evening, 
with Lieutenant Macdonald, under atree outside the 
fort. It was, however, intended, in accordance with 
the strong wishes of the Waganda, to remove the 
body to Mengo, that ‘t we may always remember 
him,” the Rev. Henry Wright Duta writes; and 
adds, ‘If we had known how to carve his likeness 
on stone we would have done it; but the sight of 
his tomb will suffice us.” 





A Dunpee labourer was sorely troubled by a dream 
for which he sought an interpretation from his wife. 
He dreamed that he saw four rats coming towards 
him, Number one was a very fat and self-satisfied 
looking fellow, the other two, although undoubtedly 
rats, were so lean and miserable in appearance that 
one might have been excused for not immediately 
recognising them. Rat number four was blind. 
The dreamer did not like the vision; to dream of 
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rats was unlucky and heralded a calamity in the 
near future. The dream made his wife unhappy, 
but she could not weave any definite meaning around 
it. However, the dreamer had a sharp son, who saw 
anexcellentinterpretation and volunteered tounravel 
the mystery. ‘ The fat rat,” he said, ‘‘is the man 
who keeps the public-house that ye gang to sae often, 
and the twa lean ones are me and my mither, and 
the blind ane is yerself, father.” 





A RECENT discovery of much interest tends to prove 
that certain substances have the power to transfer 
a record of their surfaces and shapes from one 
to the other, and then to a photographic plate. 
For example: suppose a sheet of polished zinc 
be cut into some shape, say it is made into the 
form of a head, and is laid for a time in the 
dark on a sheet of white cardboard, it will be 
found if the zinc be removed and the cardboard 
is tied up with a photographic plate and the plate 
is afterwards developed that a black head on a 
white background will result. The explanation of 
this curious fact appears to be that the zinc throws 
off a vapour which sinks into the cardboard, and by 
the aid of photography this portion of the cardboard 
affected by the vapour is rendered visible. But so 
infinitesimal is the amount of vapour given off by 
the zinc that the most delicately balanced instru- 
ment cannot detect any loss of weight in the metal. 





Tue latent action of the zinc is closely akin to the 
manner in which we act upon one another. Quite 
unconsciously the impress of our heart and 
character is left upon the mind of each one with 
whom we come in contact, and the moreclosely we 
are associated with them, the more completely 
will the influence we unconsciously exert become 
absorbed by them until the developing force 
of circumstances brings it strongly out. And yet 
we lose nothing in the giving of this subtle 
gift, we cannot even withhold it if we would, 
but we have the opportunity of ranging this gift 
that is within us on the side of all that is noble 
and elevating, or on the side of all that is base 
and degrading. 





Marc Antony, while absent on an expedition in 
Gaul, was, by the influence and efforts of Cicero, 
declared by the Senate to bea public enemy. When 
he returned to Rome, his soldiers, entering the 
Senate house, demanded the consulship for their 
master, and he was made consul. Later he formed 
with Octavius and Lepidus the second triumvirate. 
Antony proscribed Cicero, who fled, but was over- 
taken and seized. The head of Cicero was cut off 
and presented to Fulvia, the wife of Antony. She 
thrust her bodkin through the tongue of the victim, 
saying, ‘‘ Now, wag no more." By her orders the 
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head was hung by its protruding tongue upon a 
post in the Forum. 


Marc AnTony appointed Herod the Great tetrarch 
of Judea. Herod Antipas was the son of Herod 
the Great. The story of Fulvia’s revenge must 
have been well known to Herod Antipas and his 
wives. He first married the daughter of Aretas of 
Arabia, but afterwards unlawfully married Hero- 
dias, the wife of his half-brother Herod Philip. 
For this sin Herod Antipas was rebuked by John 
the Baptist. Herodias, by artifice and the charms 
of her daughter Salome, secured from the drunken 
king a pledge, by means of which she wreaked 
vengeance upon her accuser. Did she remember 
the story of Fulvia and Cicero? At least, it is true 
that she satisfied her hatred in the same manner, 
and gazed upon the head of her victim, which was 
brought to her upon a salver; and, according to St. 
Jerome, she further imitated the deed of Fulvia by 
drawing forth the tongue which had denounced 
her, and plunging a pin through it. Aretas soon 
after invaded the territory of Herod, and defeated 
him with great loss. This defeat, as Josephus says, 
was commonly attributed by the people to the 
murder of John the Baptist. 





It is computed that there are 773,746 words in the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, and 3,566,482 
letters, including A2’s. These figures relate to a 
text-Bible and are independent of verse-figures 
and figures in chapter-headings. To estimate 
the total number of separate bits or pieces of metal 
which together make up the types of an Oxford 
Reference Bible, there may then be added fully 
1,100,000 letters, figures, points, spaces, &c., in the 
text, and 900,000 in the marginal notes, making a 
total of 5,566,482 pieces in all. 


THE Malagasy Church and our own Bible Society 
have recently lost a native translator and devoted 
friend named Josefa Andrianaivoravelona, He was 
born in 1835, of a noble family, baptized in the 
semi-darkness of a secret Christian service during 
a fierce persecution, and lived to be Pastor of the 
Martyrs’ Memorial Church, Ampamarinana, Anta- 
nanarivo, In this church, built upon the summit 
of the rock over which, in 1849, for their love of 
the Bible, were hurled fourteen Malagasy Christians, 
the completion of the recent revision of the Mala- 
gasy Bible was celebrated in 1887. The pastor had 
been the most valued native helper of the Revision 
Committee. His church fittingly witnessed the 
service of thanksgiving to God. The hymns of the 
deceased, no less than the Malagasy Bible, on 
which he was so ardent a worker, will perpetuate 
his memory. 
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THE 


E are thankful to be able to say that an- 
W other month has passed without plunging 
us into war. Day after day has brought 
its burden of anxiety—from West Africa, where our 
representatives are still at cross-purposes with those 
of France; and from the far East, where the great 
Powers of Europe are busily despoiling that great 
Chinese empire which is more ancient than any of 
them. The peril indeed is not over: grave interests 
are still at stake; we still stand alone in the midst 
of enemies. But there is no excitement of panic or 
of passion. If we are compelled to fight, we shall 
not fight in a hurry, nor without knowing what we 
are fighting for; and we shall not go to war for 
syndicates or Shylocks. 


Att Churches suffer by leakage. The evil is not 
confined to any one body. But the extent of the 
loss is not easily measuzed or adequately realised, 
and the Wesleyans will help others as well as them- 
selves by the courage with which they are examining 
the facts in theirown case. The figures are startling. 
Last year, the total membership of Wesleyan Meth- 
odism was about 440,000. During the twelve years 
1886-1897, the losses were 443,000—reckoning only 
those who had removed or had lapsed from member- 
ship, and excluding those who were lost by emigra- 
tion or by death, That is, year by year one mem- 
ber out of every twelve drops out of Methodism ; or 
once in every twelve years Methodism has to renew 
its whole force—to grow a new race. These figures, 
it must be understood, refer to members, not to ad- 
herents ; not to those who attend Wesleyan services, 
but to those who by profession of faith have entered 
the Wesleyan Church. But even so they are sad 
and terrible. They do not mean that Methodism is 
falling away either in numbers or in power ; indeed, 
it is stronger to-day than it has ever been. But it is 
not growing and spreading as it should, and if this 
enormous drain on its strength were arrested, the 
effect would be marvellous. Problems of church 
extension, of evangelisation, of missionary duty, of 
Christian philanthropy, which now are a burden 
and a reproach, would vanish in a moment ; through- 
out the empire men would feel at once that a new re- 
ligious force was working mightily. In some quarters, 
though not in all, there is a disposition to rely on 
improved organisation for a remedy. That is not 
the surest way of dealing with the mischief. What 
Methodism needs is a firmer faith in its own mission, 
a clearer insight into the religious truths which it 
exists to assert. It needs apostles and prophets, 
not visiting officers and clerks, And what is true of 
Methodism is true of other Churches also, 


NonconFormistTs, especially in country districts, 
have suffered so much inconvenience and annoyance 
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under the existing marriage laws, that it is not sur- 
prising that they should desire a change. At pre- 
sent the registrar—representing the State—must be 
present at a marriage celebrated in a chapel; in the 
Established Church the clergyman who officiates 
acts as registrar also: he represents both authorities. 
The grievance is admitted, and almost every one 
wishes to remove it. But how is this to be done ? 
Are all Nonconformist ministers to be empowered 
to marry without the presence of the registrar ? In 
that case, the State must hold them responsible for 
the accuracy and security of registration, and they 
would find themselves forced into the position of 
State officials. If, on the other hand, a system of 
civil marriage before the registrar were universally 
established, leaving the religious ceremony to follow 
or not as choice might determine, the change would 
be keenly resented by those who cling to ancient 
custom. A third method is embodied in a Bill laid 
before Parliament by Mr. Perks. He proposes that 
the necessary documents authorising the marriage 
should be obtained from the registrar before the 
ceremony ; the officiating minister is to fill up the 
certificate and return it to the registrar, whose pre- 
sence would not then be required in the chapel. 
The plan is not free from objection. Comparatively 
few people, experience proves, can be trusted to fill 
up an official form, however simple, without blunder 
or omission ; and where the validity of a marriage 
is in question, absolute accuracy is indispensable. 
But a practical legislature like ours may devise some 
method to guard against irregularity. 


How are we to treat the prisoners in our gaols? 
It is a question that we have tried to answer many 
times and in many ways; we are trying to answer 
it again in the new Prisons Bill. It will not help 
us much to discuss theories of punishment, and to 
decide whether it is retributive or remedial, whether 
it is meant to avenge or whether its end is to cure. 
Practically, whatever our opinion on this point 
may be, we shall have to deal with offenders in 
very much the same way. Suffer they must; 
but suffering that self-respect, that 
weakens mind and body and sends the poor wretches 
out into the world again the wrecks of what they 
were, is not only needless but harmful. Even a 
criminal should have proper sleep and sufficient 
food. We must not torture him or starve him— 
and hunger is a form of torture. He must be 
treated fairly, scamp and ruffian though he be; 
protected against the tyranny of warders who are 
often spiteful and sometimes cruel, and against the 
prejudice of visiting magistrates who are too apt 
to believe all that officials tell them, and to punish 
without sufficient inquiry. If the Bill makes an 
advance in this direction we shall be well content. 


destroys 
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Tue money-lending inquiry still goes on, but so 
far without much promise of any practical conclu- 
sion. The evidence given by a succession of 
victims who have put themselves in the usurers’ 
clutches adds very little to our knowledge of sad 
and humiliating facts; and the Judges who have 
appeared before the Committee, anxious as they 
are to devise some remedy for a growing evil, are 
very far from agreeing in their suggestions, Mr. 
Justice Mathew’s proposal to make all interest 
above ten per cent. irrecoverable by law has the 
merit of simplicity ; and if it could also be provided 
that the sum as stated on the promissory note shall 
be the amount actually received by the borrower, 
some good might come of it. No doubt it would 
make it harder for people in difficulties to raise 
money on loan, but it is no cruelty to prevent poor 
men from borrowing at an exorbitant rate of 
interest. No legislation, however, can do away 
with the evil. So long as men are what they are 
—ready to sign deeds with their eyes shut—without 
the least idea of what they are signing; ready to 
mortgage their future for the moment's relief or 
even for the hour's pleasure—so long will the 
money-lender's trade continue to flourish, Some- 
thing, indeed, might be done in our schools by 
arithmetical examples showing how these bargains 
work out ‘when the borrower receives only a 
fraction of his debt, and when interest is calculated 
by the month, not by the year. The lesson might 
be useful, and, at least, it would vary the problems, 
so familiar in earlier days, of wall-papers and 
cisterns. 


Sir ALFRED MILNER’s report on the condition of 
the natives indentured as servants—or slaves, as 
some would say—after the disturbances in Bechu- 
analand is reassuring in so far as it shows that he 
is determined to do his best to lessen the dangers 
of the system that has been adopted. He refuses 
to discuss the question whether the Cape Govern- 
ment were justified in placing before the natives 
the alternatives of prison and compulsory labour ; 
but he expresses his own conviction that the 
Government in so acting believed their policy to be 
both merciful and humane. But the success or 
the failure of the policy, he insists, will be deter- 
mined by the treatment which the natives receive 
from the masters to whom they have been assigned. 
In parts of the country he does not anticipate any 
serious danger of cruelty ; but this is not so every- 
where, and he is conscious that the protection 
afforded by the ordinary law is insufficient. He 
welcomes, therefore, the intention of the Govern- 
ment to appoint an inspector who will visit all 
natives under indentures, to report on their con- 
dition and treatment; and although he does not 
pretend that any system of oversight and con- 
trol can effectually prevent cruelty, he hopes that 
such inspection—especially when supported, as it 
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is, by a strong public opinion—may suppress 
outrages that would disgrace Christianity and 
civilisation, 


Tue decision of the Court of Appeal in M. Zola’s 
case is almost as remarkable as the trial itself. 
The verdict is set aside, the conviction quashed— 
not on account of defective evidence, nor owing to 
any irregularity in the proceedings in the Assize 
Court itself, but on the ground that the Assize 
Court had no jurisdiction whatsoever in the case. 
Every court of justice is the sole judge of offences 
committed against itself. A Council of Waris a 
court of justice: if assailed, it must vindicate its 
own authority. It was a Council of War—a 
military tribunal—against which Zola’s charges 
were directed, whose members he was accused of 
defaming. If tried at all, therefore, he should 
have been tried by the court which he had attacked. 
The Minister of War exceeded his powers in taking 
the place of the proper officer of the military 
tribunal, and in bringing the case for hearing 
before another authority. The conviction of the 
Assize Court is set aside, not because it was wrong, 
but because that court had no right to hear the 
case. There the matter remains for the moment, 
But the Council of War have already decided 
to renew the trial in all its bitterness, and not to 
rest content with the display of patriotic indigna- 
tion already provoked, There can be little doubt 
which would have been the safer and the wiser 
course, 


Mr. Mier, who has just passed away in his 
ninety-third year, was one of the heroes of faith. 
His name might be added to that wonderful list in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. His orphanages at 
Bristol, planned in faith, built in faith, and sus- 
tained by faith, are a living lesson of man's weak- 
ness and God’s strength, To ask nothing of any 
one, to seek no help from the rich and the great, 
to publish no donor's name, to incur no debt—are 
not the ways in which most of our noblest philan- 
thropy is wont to work; nor did Mr. Miiller him- 
self ever suggest that his own method must be the 
one method for all: if others recognised their 
dependence on God, he was content that the same 
spirit should express itself in a different way. The 
continuance of his work is as wonderful as its 
origin and growth. For more than sixty years it 
has gone on without check or interruption. During 
his life Mr. Miller is said to have received more 
than {1,500,000 in support of his various en- 
terprises and activities. For it must not be 
imagined that his labours began and ended with 
his children’s Homes: far from it; he was a pas- 
tor, a preacher, a missionary, as well as a father 
to the orphans who had been cast on the Father- 
hood of God. 








